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TO THE 


Q U E E N. 


MADAM, 
HE world may condemn 
my performance, but it 
muſt applaud my choice in this - 
addreſs. Although it may be eaſy to 
baffle, or evade the force of my 
written arguments, reſpecting the 
eminent qualifications of women, 
yet the fact will remain indiſput- 
able, when they contemplate thoſe 
of your Majeſty. 


I am perfectly ſenſible of the ne- 


cellity of making an apology to your 
A 2 Majeſty 
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Majeſty for this preſumption ; but 
ſince I am unable to acquit myſelf 
as I wiſh, I intreat from your good- 
neſs that indulgence, which I cannot 
expect from your zu/tice ; and that 
you will be graciouſly pleaſed to 
accept this, my firſt performance, 
which is moſt humbly offered, by 


Your Majeſty's moſt devoted, 
moſt obedient, and 


moſt humble ſervant, 


MARY WALKER. 


TO THE- 


PU DD LL 14 


HESE Letters ſtand ſo much in 
need of an apology, that the au- 

thor aſſures her readers, they ſhould not 
have been troubled with them upon 
any conſideration of her own. They 
were written in her nurſery, ſur= 
rounded by her children, for whoſe 
uſe only they were originally intend- 
ed. Her friends wiſhed her to com- 
mit them to the preſs; but the dread 
of ſuch an undertaking, the know- 
ledge of the world, and of herſelf, pre- 
yentcd 
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vented her compliance, till, being far- 
ther importuned, ſhe acquieſced, with 
this difference, that ſhe has given them 
another dreſs, becauſe few books are read 
but romances, by the juvenile part of man- 
kind, who are too apt to neglect religious 
and moral inſtructions, if they do not ap- 
pear in the alluring garb of amuſement. 


The gay world regards ſolid endow- 
ments as ridiculous; but perſons of un- 
derſtanding will ever acknowledge that 
the improvement of their own minds, and 
thoſe of others, is a laudable purſuit. 


The author has ever lamented the fate 
of her ſex being condemned to ignorance, 
or prevented from exerciſing their nobleſt 
mental faculties, She has, therefore, 

endeavoured to make them conſcious 
of their capacity for attaining any know- 
ledge to which they may aſpire. It cannot 
be 
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be unattended with advantage, to open our 
minds to the acceſſion of new ideas, and 
to habituate ourſelves to examine, to 
compare, to reflect, and to diſtinguiſh ; 
in order to enlarge the ſphere of our know- 
ledge, and enoble our intellects. Is it not 
then to be regretted, that women in ge- 
neral content themſelves with frivolous 
purſuits ? \ 


She has nothing to add, but that ſhe 
has avoided letting fall any thing that has 
a tendency to miſlead the underſtanding, 
or to blemiſh the morals; and as ſhe has 
introduced no fictitious virtues ; neither has 
ſhe admitted any extenuation for vice, as ex- 
cuſable from habit, or conſtitution, In ſhort, 
nothing is recommended that may cor- 
rupt under the diſguiſe of informing. It 
is probable the reader may ſee her thoughts 


.are ſuch as naturally aroſe from a know- 


ledge 
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ledge of the world; and, therefore, be- 
fore he concludes ſhe is miſtaken, hopes 
he will have recourſe to the ſame ſchool, 
and try her not by opinion, but experience; 
not by logic, but by life. 
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From the Ducheſs de CR, to Mrs. 
PizrPoxrT, at Liege. 


Bruſſels, 
DEAR MADAM, 
OU have done me great honour 


in calling upon me to give you . 
my opinion of ſubjects, the diſcuſſion 
of which there is no perſon among my 


female acquaintance fo equal to as your- 


ſelf. To whom, indeed, I owe many of 


the obſervations, which I ſhall hazard in 


my future correſpondence, The num- 
berleſs Eflays, and Books, which have 
been written concerning our ſex, and by 
ſome of themſelves, have afforded a ſuf- 

Vol. I. B ficient 
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ficient proof of the excellency of their 
talents, the livelineſs of their imagina- 
tions, the quickneſs of their parts, and 
the juſtneſs of their ſentiments ; yet 
your partiality prevails fo far as to inſiſt 
on my taking up the pen. La Bruyere 
gGeclarcs, “that we are come into the 
world roo late to produce any thing new; 
that nature and life are pre- occupied; 
and that deſcription and ſentiment have 
been exhauſted.” —I mult confeſs, how- 
ever, that I cannot ſubſcribe to ſuch 
opinions. Science is (from the ob- 


| tervations I have made) in a continued 


progreſſion; and it is even our fault, 
if we are not wiſer than our fore-fathers, 
or indeed, if we are not wiſer this year 
than we were the laſt. 

Flattered as I am, by your requeſt, I 
Mall give you a proof of my ready obe- 
dence by immediately entering on the 

taſk, 
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taſk, and purſuing it with the moſt un- 
remitted attention as far as time will per- 
mit me, or my obſervation, information, 
or abilities extend. But you muſt not 
call me a plagiariſt, for ſometimes hav- 
ing recourſe to my common place-book, 
and for taking the freedom of uſing ſuch 
ſentiments as will tend to illuſtrate my 
ideas ; from whatever author 1 may have 
borrowed them, I ſhall give their names, 
when J recolle& them: but to trace the 
origin of my ideas, would be an endlets 
taſk, and would be a hiſtory of itſelf; 
and it would be no unentertaining, no 
unuſeful enquiry to examine ihe progreſs 
of our minds, and to mark by what de- 
grees, or through what means, we arrive 
at the different ſtages of truth and error. 
But this is no part of the taſk you have 
impoſed upon me, and J willingly re- 
ſign it to a better pen. I have had ſo 

B 2 many 
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many proofs of your candour on other 
occaſions, that I necd not defire you to 
over-look the inaccuracies that may ap- 
pear in my ſtyle or method. All I ſhall 
aim at, is to be underſtood; and if you 
expreſs your defire that I fhould pro- 
ceed, I ſhall be juftified to myſelf in 
continuing my reveries. 

On the contrary, I ſhall as readily obey 
Your commands in laying down my pen, 
as in taking it up. Eſcape, not viclory, 
is all I contend for: and I faithſully pro- 
miſe, that, in my behaviour on the occa- 
fion, 1 ſhall not imitate the archbiſhop 
with Gil Blas, being very ſenſible it re- 
ejuires no Ariſtarchus to diſcover the im- 
perfections of my pen. You have defired 
ine particularly to acquaint you what my 
opinion is, in regard to a great many 
ſubjects relative to our ſex, and the 


fource from whence ariſe ſome of our 
prin- 
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principal defects; I therefore commu- 
nicate to you my family narrative, which 
conſiſts of a number of letters written 
by reſpectable friends—2Szrr ſentiments 
will ſupply the defects of mine; and will 
animate me fo far as to enable me to 
All up the chaſms in their correſpondence, 
to render the ſtory complete and in- 
tereſting to my young friends — This 
I hope will relieve me from writing, 
on ſome of thoſe ſubjects you defired, 
as you will find in theſe letters, ob- 
ſervations on the various ſituations and 


occurrences in life. 
I am ever, my dear Madam, 
moſt afſeRonately yours, 


ELLIZZA DE CRCCI. 
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From the Ducheſs de Crvi, to Mrs. 


Pi ERrOxNr, at Leige. 


THE Earl of F-——, at the age of 
ſixteen, by the death of his father, 
found himſelf poſſeſſed of a clear eſtate 
of five thouſand pounds a year, be- 
fides a large ſum of money in the funds. 
His father had been as avaricious as 
wealthy, and denied himſelf almoſt every 
thing which makes the life of the rich 
ſuperior to that of the poor : he had 
no idea of any other pleaſure, but that 
of poſſeſſing what he could not enjoy, 
which, you will allow, is a kind of pa- 
verty but little different from real want. 
The hand that cannot touch it, and the 
heart which ll net, are hardly diſtin- 
guiſhable in their effects, 
Although 
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Although this unhappy diſpoſition had 
enriched his ſon; yet his lordſhip, and 
his two fiſters, were, in conſequence of 
it, totally deficient in accompliſhments 
ſuitable to their birth, nay, were even 


defective in the moſt common accom- 


pliſhments of youth. To ſave a few 
pounds in wages, the children of the 
late Earl of F had been put under 
the care of ignorant low-bred people, ab- 
ſolutely unqualified for ſo great a truſt. 
His amiable counteſs (like virtue) ne- 
ver had the eſteem ſhe merited from 
him—Her temper was all ſerenity ; hav- 
ing no pleaſure in the thoughts of ambi- 
tion, ſhe was content to conform to her 
lord's retired way of living : but, when 


the ſaw his parſimony extended to her 


children, ſhe ventured, for the firſt time, 
to expoſtulate with him on that ſulyect ; 


and when ſhe found her entreaties inc ſ- 
34 fectual, 
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fſectual, the ſhock was too great for her 
render ſpirits ; ſhe fell into a deep me- 
lancholy, and a conſumption ſoon ter- 
minated her life. By her death, her chil- 
dren were cut off from the only reſource 
they had for improvement—Thus did 
the late Earl exemplify in himſelf the 
truth of Mr. Pope's obſervation, that 


«« One maſter paſſion in the breaſt, 
* Like Aaron's ſerpent, ſwallows all the reſt.” 


Lord F-—, being then young, igno- 
rant, and rich, is it ſurpriſing that his 
houſe became a ſcene of debauchery, 
and he a prey to thoſe harpies, who 
never fail to hover over young men of 
large fortune ?—Luckily for his lord- 
ſhip, he was reſcued from his extrava- 
gancies by a very extraordinary event. 
One of his intimate friends was taken up 
for a highway robbery, dragged from 


his preſence by the officers of juſtice, 
and 
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and afterwards condemned and executed. 
This impreſſed his young mind with 
horror; he became ſenſible of the diſſo- 
luteneſs of his aſſociates, moſt of whom 
had been introduced to him by Mr. 
Plot, an attorney in the neighbourhood; 
it having been this man's intereſt to 
divert the mind of Lord F „ and 
diſengage him from his relations, that 
he might have the better opportunity to 
manage his fortune for Himſel/. 

Sir James Bruce, Lord F 's uncle, 
at this time repeated his admonitions, 
which before had been diſtegarded, but 
which were now joyfully attended to: 
age may preach, but youth muſt pur- 
chaſe its own experience. The young 
Earl, humbled by the diſcovery of the in- 
ſufficiency of his own judgment, placed 
himſelf entirely under his direction. 


Sir James prevailed on Mr. Lewis, a 
clergyman 
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clergyman of great worth, to undertake 
the difficult raſk of withdrewing him 
from his vices, and to inſinuate ſuch in- 
ſtruction to him, as his mind ſhould be 
found capable of receiving. Mr. Lewis 
poſſeſſed an eſtate of eight hundred a 
year, and left a very good living to 
accompany Lord F——, at Sir James 
Bruce's defire, there having long been 
an intimate acquaintance between them. 
He was greatly beloved in his pariſh, 
and though a man of profound crudition, 
entertained his audience only with plain 
and intelligent diſcourſes, as he never 
meant to dazzle, but lead tlic blind. 
Preaching and practiſing require diſſerent 
talents, which, when united in the ſame 
perſon, conſtitute the true chriſtian : as 
wit and judgment, going together, con- 
ſtitute a true genius, 


Mr. 
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Mr. Lewis knew not the miſtakes of 
the head, or heart, but from the expe- 
rience of others: and, as it was ſaid of 
Coriolanus, he had a natural averſion to 
vice. He ſmoothed (to his pariſhioners) 
the bed of ſickneſs, by the ſoothing 
ſuggeſtions of hope for better hours, 
and a happier ſtate hereafter, and even 
talked away the ſtings of death from 
minds which had not been much diſ- 
tracted by great crimes: he frequently 
reſtored the roſy hue of health to the 
livid cheek, and fire to the lifeleſs eye 
of ſickening beauty, by his medicinal 
applications. By his means the temple 
of Janus was ſhut, and peace dwelt a- 
mongſt the inhabitants of his cure. Of 
ſo much advantage is one good man to 
thoſe over whom he is placed ! As the 
ſun gives colours to all the objects of 
the carth, ſo does a true divine impart 

hap» 
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happineſs and character to all thoſe on 
whom he ſhines ſuperior. Philoſophy, 
which in the minds of ſo many others 
produces a ſingular mixture of truth and 
illuſion, was formed in his mind, by re- 
flection and experience, into a ſyſtem of 
ideas equally ſimple, ufeful, and practi- 
cable: a ſyſtem which ſeemed to come 
nearer to truth than any other which 
ennobled human nature, without putting 
it up; and opened its views into better 
worlds, without totally abſtracting it 
from rhis, or making it uſeleſs in its 
preſent ſtate. | 

Mr. Lewis was not ſubject to caſual- 
ties, for fortune hath nothing to do with 
the mind. He lived ſubje& neither to 
time nor its frailties; the ſervant of vir- 
tue, and by virtue the friend of the 
Higheſt, 


He 
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He had been repeatediy ſollicited 
ſome months before, by the friends of 
the Duke of M —, to attend him 
abroad; but had declined it, as he 
could not be induced to it by any pecu- 
niary reward. As a change of ſcene 
was judged neceſſary to cut off all Lord 
F 's former connections, they ſet out 
for a villa in Wales, which had been en- 
gaged for that purpoſe, It was a place 
formed by nature for all kinds of coun- 
try ſports, as Mr. Lewis knew the ne- 
ceſſity of relieving a ſtudious application 
with intervals of relaxation; thus health 
is preſerved, and without which it is im- 
poſſible to render our virtues or actions 
uſeful to ourſelves or ſociety. 

Whatever advantage we ſnatch beyond 
the certain portion granted us by nature, 
is like money ſpent before it is due, 
which at the time of regular payment 

will 
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will be miſſed and regretted. He alſo 
procured for the companion of Lord 
F „ a young gentleman of diſtin- 
guiſhed abilities, who aſſiſted him in 
ſtealing inſtruction on him, rooting out 
his errors, and ſtrengthening his every 
propenſity to truth, order, and literary 
amprovement. 


I am ever, dear Madam, 
Your affectionate 


humble ſervant, 


ELIZzZ A DE CRI. 


1 


IN 
. 
From the Same to the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, 

| AT the time Sir James Bruce had ſo 

judiciouſly diſpoſed of Lord 
F——, ke ſent his two ſiſters to Lady 
Filmer, who had obligingly conſented 
to take the charge of them. As this 
Lady will make no inconſiderable figure 
in the following pages, it is neceſſary 


I. ſhould delineate her character to you. 


She had no pretenſions to beauty, being 
in her forty ſixth year; however, ſhe 
had a tall agreeable perſon, a pleaſing 
countenance, a noble air, and was one 
of the moſt accompliſhed of her ſex. 
Lady Filmer was a faithful wife, an af- 
fectionate mother, and a fincere friend. 
She had, it is true, a particular veneration 

for 
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for people of birth, but it never made 
her overlook the meanelt beggar; nor did 
her love of the ſciences prevent her 
from the ſtricteſt attention to her œco- 
nomical arrangements. 

She thought a neglect of a ſingle duty 
endangers the infringement of the whole: 
that a well-ſtated rule is like the line; 
when that is once paſt, we are under 
another hemiſphere ; ſo the firſt ſtraving 
from a rule, is a ſtep towards making 
that which was before a virtue, tochange 


its nature, and grow either into a — | 


or an impertinence. 
Lady Filmer confidered proſuſion and 
parſimony as two extremes equally to 


be avoided, and generofity as the happy 
medium betwixt them. She had the 
tendereſt heart that ever beat in a female 
boſom, and could not behold even thoſe 
who deſerved it in pain, without“ feel- 
ing 
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ing herſelf the moſt exquiſite anguiſh of 


heart.” 

Though ſhe was ſenſible of injuries, 
ſhe never reſented them; and won the 
hearts of thoſe who are charmed with 
the ſofter ſtudies of humanity. 

She wiſely confidered home as the 
female theatre for action; that it is there 


alone we can aſcertain a woman's merit. 
Her houſe reſembled the internal mecha- 


niſm of the animal body, in which every 
thing 1s employed in continual labour, 
without our being ſenfible of any mo- 
tion, while the external parts are at reſt. | 
She held in utter contempt the duties 
impoſed on us by faſhion, which are in- 


numerable; becauſe thoſe who would 


fulfil them could not have half an hour 
to ſpare for books, a huſband, or a 
friend; as from women of faſhion, the 
politeneſs of the age requires no other 

Vor. I. C occu- 
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occupation than that of pleaſure, and no 
other knowledge than that of the world, 
no other duty than that of t living in 
open defiance to morality, She pitied 
thoſe fine ladies, who are conſtantly go- 
verned by their love and their averſion ; 
and who have no command of their paſ- 
ſions : whoſe wiſdom and virtue are infe- 
rior to their beautr— Their charms, 
though the gift of Heaven, become 
cqually fatal to themſelves as to their 
zdmirers : their lives are continually per- 
plexed between the defire of pleaſing, 
an l the pain of being neglected: the wild- 
eſt paſſion of their lovers expoſes them 
I-is than their own natural inconſtancy 
and vanity : add to this, that if their 
good nature exceeds their pride, they are 
doubly miſerable, as their attractions 
bring upon them ſollicitations they want 
the power to reſiſt, which makes them 
ſlaves 
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ſlaves to the tyranny and caprices of love. 
Such were the ſentiments of Lady Fil- 
mer ; but at the ſame time ſhe thought, 
that; as members of ſociety, we ought 
not only to cultivate the duties which 
may render us uſeful to others, but alſo 
the agreeable arts which afford pleaſure 
to thoſe with whom we converſe. Her 
maxim was, we owe ſomething to ſocic- 
ty, but more to ourſelves, a few hours 
to folly, and the reſt to reaſon, Her 
opinion was, that none ſpend their time 
properly, who do not hve by ſome rule, 
who do not appropriate the hours, as near 
as may be, to particular purpoſes and 
employments. She was parſimonious in 
nothing but her time, of which ſhe made 
the beſt improvement, with the leaſt loſs 
of any perſon I ever was acquainted with; 
and always urged, that whoever does 


not attempt perfection, will fink far 
C 2 betov. 
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below mediocrity. 45 She had a few 
taults, as ſhadcs to theſe perfections; 
the firſt of theſe would have been inſup- 
portable in two thirds of our ſex : ſhe 
was apt in company to engroſs the con- 
verſation, and to deliver her ſentiments 
in too peremptory and deciſive a manner 
on the ſubject debated: ſhe happened, 
indecd, to be generally in the right, but 
a failing of this kind, though it may be 
borne, yet cannot be defected. Yet ſurely 
it is impoſſible to have ſuperior talents 
to the vulgar, without feeling our ſupe- 
1iority 3 and not very caſy to conceal it. 
Lady Filmer's other foibles, were too 
high an idea of the prerogatives of her 
own ſex, and a too great partiality in 
ſavcur of people of rank, as has been 
before obſerved. She maintained that 
there is in every thing a ſecret principle 
implanted by nature, which gives a cer- 

tain 
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tain force and propriety at the beginning, 
and ſtamps ſome peculiar image and re- 
ſemblance of itſelf, in all the productions 
which flows from it; as appears, not 
only in the race of horſes, but other 
animals: but alſo in trees, whoſe ſcions 
generally reſemble the ſtock they came 
from; and if at any time they degene- 
rate, it proceeds from ſome miſmanage- 
ment, and want of care. This was a 
favourite ſubject with her Ladyſhip; 
which ſhe carried ſometimes too far, to 
the diſcompoſure of Sir John, her huſ- 
band, who had accumulated a large 
fortune by trade ; and, in conſequence of 
many tranſactions he had with people of 
rank, held them, in general, in little 
eſteem. He uſed frequently to reaſon 
with Lady Filmer on this ſubject, and 
ſaid, ** Titles do not impoſe on me, 
I regard the fa!re not its pedeſtal: men 

S 3 in 
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in this age, cither inherit titles from 
their worthy anceſtors, purchaſe them, 
or receive them as rattles, to ſtill ambilion. 
Birth, worthily lived up to, 1s virtue. 
We cannot command bright talents, 
and extenſive capacities, but we may 
make thoſe we have, uſeful to ourſelves 
and others: we cannot command the 
giſts of fortune, or titles, but we may 
deſerve them: we cannot all be great, 
but every body may be good. I reſpect 
the circumſtance of birth, only as it is 
an additional motive to virtue; but in 
fact, it is only the gift of chance, often 
unneceſſary to our happineſs: I am far 
from deſpiſing thoſe who have not this 
advantage. In the general ſcale of 
beings, the loweſt is as uſeful, and as 
much a link of the great chain, as the 
higheit: nothing is mean in my eyes 
but vice. Let us always remember, 

that 
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that true greatneſs of mind, conſiſts 
in a contempt of all thoſe cuſtoms 
and opinions not founded on reaſon and 
common ſenſe. Dean Swift, ſays, © That 
he Toho makes a pile of graſs or corn grote 
where it did not grow before, is a greater 
man than Julius Ceſar.” If true great- 
neſs conſiſts in being rather uſeful to ſo- 
ciety than in making a ſhining figure in 
it; his remark is certainly juſt. As 
merit can render thoſe illuſtrious who 
are but of mean extraction, vice will 
make thoſe infamous that are of the 
beſt families. This was the only ſub— 
ject on which Sir John and Lady Filmer 
diſagreed: he always inſiſted on it with 
warmth, juſtly conſidering it as almoſt 
her only foible. Sir John was maſter of 
every ſubject, had thought much, and 
had contemplated every thing deſerv- 
ing attention with an accuracy, a taſte, 

IRR and 
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and an elegance, peculiar to men who 
have improved their minds by obſery- 
ations on real life, a ſober excerciſe of 
the underſtanding, and a judicious courſe 
of ſtudy. His converſation was con- 
tequently highly entertaining; he had a 
great ſhare of good ſenſe, and his dil- 
poſition was full of ſweetneſs and bene- 
volence; he had the genuine art of 
pleaſing to perfection, for he made thoſe 
with whom he converſed pleaſed with 
themſelves, and filled them with good- 
humour, proceeding from ſelf-compla- 
cency : through his eyes ſhot forth the 
living emanations of a good heart, and 
the pure ray of intelle&t ;*chearfulneſs 
glowed on his countenance and promiſed 
a pleaſing reception, to the ſtranger, 
who, after ſpending a whole day in his 
family, was apt to miſtake the houſe 
/ for his on. Every one there might 
do 
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do as they pleaſed ; and when he made 
entertainments, his friends told him they 
were not only pleafed while they were 
enjoying them, but allo upon recollec- 
tion. At eight in the morning, and 
nine at night, Sir John, and Lady Fil- 
mer, always themſelves, rctired to their 
chapel, where their domeſtic chaplain 
read prayers, Is it not reaſonable to 
ſappoſe, that the regular and ſtated 
worſhip of God in a familv, muſt have 
a happy influence on the conduct and 
tempers of thoſe who attend it? A 
continual ſenſe of our dependence is 
thereby kept up : we are often put in 
mind of what we owe the divine good- 
neſs, and the frequent acknowledgments 
ol our offences may make us aſhamed to 
repeat them. How can we love God 
if we never hear him mentioned in a 
becoming manner? It abſolutely re- 

quires 
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- quires a greater portion of grace than is 
given to every one. Sir John had a 
daughter by a former marriage (your 
humble ſervant); who was configned 
by my miſtaken mother, on her death- 
bed, to the care of her mother ; by theſe 
means, I have made a very different 
figure in liſe, from what it is probable I 
might have done, had I been under 
the direction of Lady Filmer. The 
only child Sir John had by her Ladyſhip: 
was a ſon, who was abroad at the 
period above mentioned, when the Lady 
F s came to Filmer-Place. I am 
| almoſt afraid, my dear friend, I have 
fatigued you with my deſcription of this 
worthy pair. But I muſt yet acquaint 
you, that as my father poſſeſſed a very 
large eſtate, and only two children, he 
erected a ſchool for the inſtruction of 


youth — In limiting the numbers to 
twenty 


— — 
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twenty of each ſex, he did violence to 
his own -benevolence ; but wiſely judged, 
that his heirs, from difference of circum- 
ſtunces, might not be in the ſame ſitua- 
tion with himſelf, and that withdrawing 
a donation muſt render a man noxious; 
fince, when any charity has been long 
eſtabliſhed, they who reap the advan- 
rage of it are apt to plead preſcription. 


Do you not think, my dear madam 


that the charity which provides for the 
morals, as well as the bodily ccunts of the 
poor, gives a double benefit to the pus- 
lic, as it adds to the number of the hope- 
ful what it takes from that of the profii- 


gate ? 

Sir John, and Lady Filmer, had for- 
merly been very intimate with Sir James, 
and Lady Bruce : the latter's bad health 
had prevented their meeting for ten 
years paſt. 


As 
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As the Earl of F had lived con- 
ſtantly in retirement, Lady Filmer was 
totally unacquainted with the hiſtory of 
their family; and as ſhe had no daugh-— 
ter of her own, ſhe accepted Sir James 
Bruce's offer of taking the Lady F $ 
under her protection. As Sir John had 
told her they were very handſome, 1n 
Juſtice to her favourite hypotheſis, ſhe 


could not doubt of their knowledge, po- 


liteneſs, and intellectual accompliſhments 
being agreeable to their high deſcent. He 
was dctermined to prove to her, in theſe 
young ladies, the futility of her reaton- 
Ing on this point; and the better to en- 
jov her ſurprize, concealed a letter he 
had received from Sir James Bruce, and 
which you will find here incloſed. When 
the young ladies arrived, figure to your- 
ſelf her ſurprize, when inſtead of finding 


them elegant and accompliſhed, ſhe 
| beheld 
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beheld two country ruſtics, aukward in 
their manner, and ſcarcely intelligible, 
from their provincial dialcct ! It is to be 
obſerved, the people of faſhion in Scot- 
land, ſpeak with great propriety ; but 
theſe young ladies, (as has already been 
obſerved,) had never aſſociated with any 
people but ſervants. 

Lady Filmer's parti-lity ſtill prevail- 
ing, ſhe recollected the uſe of language 
is only to convey our ideas to one an- 
other : and as every country has its own 
peculiar dialect, to ſpeak the pureſt is 
only a kind of local merit. A Greek 
philoſopher, juſtly commended for the 
ſweetneſs of his ſtyle, was known to 
be a ſtranger by a fruit-woman at 
Athens. She till flattered herſelf, they 
had well-informed underſtandings, and 
imputed their aukwardneſs to coun- 
try education, and a too cloſe applica- 

tion, 
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tion. The ſecond day after dinner, ſhe 
put Milton's Paradiſe Loſt into the hands 
of Lady Sophia, (the eldeſt of the young 
ladies, being then ſeventeen years old) 
requeſting the favour ſhe would read a- 
loud a part ſhe pointed out. This the 
thought would afford her an opportunity 
of judging of her reading, and as it 
was a paſlage with which ſhe was pericc- 
ly acquainted, ſhe could the better under- 
ſtand her pronunciation. Lady Sophia 
excuſed herſelf, ſaying, . Indeed ſhe coulu 
not read.” . lt is indeed, my dear, re- 
plied Lady Filmer, a difncult matter to 
read well: ſweetneſs of voice, clearneſs 
and delicacy of pronounciation, proprie- 
ty of accent, ſpirit, eaſe, and harmony, 
are not alone ſufficient : we require be- 
tides, a complete and perfect imitation, 
an expreſſion which gives to each part 
ok the work, to each period, and to 
cach 
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cach verſe, the life and the pathos it 
ought ro have. In a word, my dear 
Lady Sophia, the manner of reading 
ſhould be ſuch, as the car ſhould ſupply 
the place of all other ſenſes : but be not 
diſcouraged, I make no doubt but you 
will anſwer this deſcription.” This long 
harangue was as unintelligible to Lady 
Sophia, as an Etruſcan inſcription is to 
our literati, She pauſed, bluſhed, and 
ſaid, © I know not what your Lady- 
ſhip means.” Lady Filmer was too 
much aſtoniſhed to ſpeak ; ſhe ſtood 
like Atlas, turned into ſtone by the pe- 
trifying virtue of Meduſa's head. 

Sir John enjoyed her embarraſſment, 
and obſerved, ſmiling, he had always 
imagined that a Lord's daughter could 
read, and do every thing elſe by intui- 
tion, * From what I know of the mat- 
ter, added he, {pardon me young ladies) 

15 
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it is the only way you could know any 
thing.” He then gave my lady the incloſ- 
ed letter, which, when ſhe had read, 
ſhe ſaid, the voung Lady's want of in- 
formation was a great reproach to nobili- 
ty; and propoſed to Sir John, to pro- 
cure them private inſtruction before they 
ſhould be ſent to ſchool, that their ex- 
treme ignorance might not be expoſed. 
Farewell, my dear Friend. Mr. Pope 
ſays, “ That the letters of friends are 
no worſe for being fit for none elſe to 
read ;” and the certainty that none elle 
will read my letters but you and your 
family, makes me caſy in that reſpect. 


Jever am 
moſt faithfully 


Yours, 


LLIz A DE Carts, 
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Sir JamEs Bruce to Sir Jonx FILMER, 


DEAR SIR, 


H E melancholy fituation of my fa- 
mily has prevented me, for ſome 
years paſt, from paving my reſpects to 
you, cither perſonally or by writing. 
Your humanity would eafily furniſh an 
excuſe for me, were you witneſs of the 
acute anguiſh of heart I daily undergo, 
in beholding the moſt amiable of her 
ſex, ſuffer the moſt unremitted tor- 
ments. Lady Bruce has had a cancer 
in her breaſt theſe ten years; her exem- 
plary patience and reſignation exceed 
credibility. 
I hope Lady Filmer is in perfect 
health. It is with great plcaſure I hear 
Vor. I. D ſuch 
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ſuch 2grecable accounts of Mr. Filmer 
trom abroad; who, every body fays, is 
worthy of his parents. As it is fo long 
ſince I had the honour of ſecing you, 
it is neceſſary I ſhould inform you of 
ſome circumſtances relative to my fami- 
ly-conneEtions, previous to a petition J | 
ſhall take the liberty of preſenting to 
Lady Filmer. About two years ago, 
the carl of F=—, my brother-in-law, 
died, I believe I may ſafely add, 7% He 
Jay of that noble family. This may be 
eaſily accounted for, when I tell you, 
he had (once) a wife, children, and re- 
lations; but he had neither cares for 
their welfare, nor tears for their diſtreſs : 
he bore their afflictions with the moſt 
chriſtian patience, and kiſſed the rod with 
which Providence had chaſtiſed them; 
conforming preciſely to that Stoical 


Precept of Epictetus, “If thy friend 
be 
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be in extremity, thou mayeſt then ſay, 
thou hait pity on him, but be ſure not 
to feel any, becauſe that 1s an infirmity 
beneath the dignity of man.” But Lord 
F.. car: ied this ſentiment ſtill farther; 
in imitation of what we are told of a 
certain nation, he wept when any chil- 
dren were born to him, and laughed 
when they died. He diſtilled money 
from the tears of the poor, and grew 
ſat upon their curſes. If he ever re— 
peated the Lord's Prayer, of forgiving 
our debts, as we forgive our debtors, 
like a witck's prayer, he always rc- 
peated it backwards: and ſportſman like, 
placed all his cnjoyment in the prijurr, 
being deſtitute of either leiſure or taſte, 
for the proper enjoyment of his wealth. 
Leaving no will, the voung Earl, at 
the age of ſixtcen, who had never be- 
fore been matter of half a crown, found 

D 2 himſelf 
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himſelf poſſeſt of a large fortune, his 
two filters being loft entirely dependant 
on him. Upon this occaſion I waited 
on my nephew ; but found he had been 
prepoſſeſſed before my arrival, aud 
taught to conſider me as an impertinent 
cenſor, who would fend him to ſchool : 
10 that ali my arguments were of no ef— 
tet, and what hurt me moſt, the girls 
ſeemed to have adopted the tame idcas. 
I returned home, penctrated with real 
forrow for irregularitics occaſioned by 
ignorance: the confuſion of tongues mutt 
have been order and intelligence, com- 
pared to what paſſed in this manſion. 
I was obliged to conſider him, at that 
time, as a perſon in the delirium of a 
fever, or one of thoſe unfortunate mad- 
men whom nature frequently preſents 
to us, as mortifying ſpectacles of hu- 


manity. Advice given unaſked is trou- 
bleſome 
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blefome to the receiver, and conſequently 
uſeleſs; but, before my departure, I 
thought it my duty to urge the neceſ- 
ſity of his fiſters going to ton for their 
education: he aniwered, they had all 
been unhappy long enough, and that 
now they ſhould be otherwiſe. Youth 
ſeldom looks beyond the preſent mo- 
ment, and its views terminate in the 
object it enjoys. Lord F— grew 
warm, and even infinuated, he had been 
informed I was directed by my own 
vievs, in deſiring to get the management 
of him ard his fortune into my hands: 


. 


I contented myfelf with telling him, 
6 Young man, warn vou know me bet- 
ter, you will be convinced that when- 
ever I pretend to give advice, I ihould 
abhor myſelf f I did not wholly confi- 
der the good oft perſons to whom I 
gave it, or had a view to my on inte- 

i) 3 reſt 
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reſt which might in the laſt affeet 
them.” A happy accident has reſtored 
him to reaſon: he is now abroad, with 
a gentleman of great worth and diſtin— 
guiſned abilities, who has under- 
raken the very difficult taſk of 
forming his mind. My fears are, that, 
like the ſnail, he will carry too much 
cf home on his back, to make any pro- 
greſs in the knowledge of men and 
things! But, not to take up ſorrow at in— 
tereſt, let us wait events, when nothing 
in our power can prevent them. His 
two filters, he has ſubmitted to my di— 
rection. The unhappy tuation of my 
family would preclude their coming to 
Bruce Hil, if their extreme ignorance 
did not render it neceſſary for them to 
go to Landon ; where their education 


nay be accelerated by maſters we can- 
not command at York. Beſides, ſhall 
I own 
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EF ow1 to vou, I am fearful of introdu— 
cing Lady Sophia to my innocent ruyſtics, 
being ignorant of what bad qualities ſhe 


may have imbibed from her brother's 


aſſociates. Lady Harriet is too young for 
me to form any idea of her character : 
ſhe is at preſent naturally the echo of 
her ſiſter. 

In general, children do not reſemble 
more in family features, than in family 


habits; and family minds are as often 


tranſmitted as family faces. 

Now, my dear friend, after telling 
you the ſtate of our affairs; if Lady Fil- 
mer would condeſcend to take the direc- 
tion of theſe laſs, and place them at a 
ſchool, &c. ſhe wo:ld confer a very 
high obligatien on Lady Bruce, and 
myſelf. They are very beautiful, and 
ro expence need be attended to, in 
their education. I muſt confeſs, at pre- 

D 4 | ſent, 
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ſent, they are but badly qualified for 
doing honour to Lady Filmer's two fa- 
vourite ſubjects, female virtue and exalied 
irth : her Ladyſhip's letters to me on 
that ſubject, wrote fifteen years ago, I 
carefully preſerve, But her conduct, not 
her 7eritiag, made me a convert to her 
tencts. 

May we not, mv dear friend, from 
our experience, declare, that they who 
maintain that women have no virtue, 
have never aſſociated but with the dregs 
of the fex, and are below the cenſure of 
the ſenſible and rationa!. 

Lady Bruce defires her compliments 
to you, and joins with me in beſt reſ— 
pects to Lady Filmer: I remain, with 


great regard, dear Sir, 
Your obcdicnt, 


humble Servant, 


James Bruce, 


© BS 
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From Mrs. PIERTON T to the Ducheſs 
DE CRv1, at Bruſſels. 


DEAR MADAM, 

HOW much am I honoured and edi- 

fied by your highneſs's kind condeſ- 
cenſion! Indeed, my dear Madam, 
words are wanting to expreſs the ex- 
alted idea we entertain of vou : the de- 
light and inſtruction conveyed in your 
letters, are very ſalutary to my young 
ones; they dwell with ſuch rapture on 
every ſentiment, that, I hope, it will 
become their own. How much do we 
admire Lady Filmer's character, which 
can only be equalled by your highneſs's 
candour and humility. How defective 


do I find myſelf, when with you, or 
when 
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when I hear of you from others. Tler 
family arrangemen's I greatly approve ; 
what a bleſſing it was for the Lady 
F——s to have ſuch a monitreſs | Her 
ſchool for the infant poor muſt have pro- 
curcd her the bleſſings of the neighbour- 
hood, I am afraid I have but badly fal- 
filled the duties of beneficence, tor want 


of knowledge : my views have hitherto: 


been conaned to that of relieving bodily 
diſtreſſes. Theſe extend no farther than 
to the good of the individual; educa— 
tion, on the contrary, is productive of 
infinite advantages, extending its in- 
fluence to ſociety, and may operate upon 
poſterity to the end of the world. What 
a miſtaken idea do the men form of a 
learned lady: the only fault which a 
woman, that has abilities and a fluency 
of words, is likely to fall into, 13 
impertinence. But where talents are 

gien 
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den, ſhould we wiſh them cither to 
be wncultivated or unacknowledzed ? The 
part which we have to act in lite is 
reſpectable, and nature has given us all 
the neceſſary requiſites to perform it. 
Virtue, trath, and knowledge, are the 
only objects worthy of our being ſollici- 
tous after; and theſe we have minds 
capable of reaching in the moſt perfect 
manner. In a word, we have no other 
certain means to ſecure happineſs to our- 
ſelves, through life, but by a ſteady 
purſuit of virtue and prudence, I 
would not have my daughters pedantic, 
nor do I require them to be learned : 
their ſituations in life will probably be ſo 
obſcure, that any affectation of diſtinc- 
tion would be highly detrimental to 
them. An exalted fituation in point of 
rank and fortune, can alone procure 
merit its eulogy, as the ſuperiority pre- 

| cludes 
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c'udes rivalſhip ; for in equality of ſitua- 
tions, extraordinary talents are, of 
themſelves. ſufficient provocation for 
hatred. I wiſh them only to receive ſuch 
of the advantages of education, as may 
make them be confidercd as rational and 
valuable members of ſociety : all that 
. can be learned by women, without ne- 
' glecting the uſeful Knowledge of their 
ſex, I would have them learn: this will 
ſhow that they are good cconomiſts of 
their time, and that they have not had a 
narrow or confined education: but I 
would not have them, for theſe, give 
up the more neceſſary, and therefore 
not meaner employments, which will 
qualify them to be uſeful and agreeable 
members of ſociety, and good miſtreſſes 
of a family. I breed up my girls fru- 
gally : they will not caſily get huſbands : 
men of great fortunes will look higher, 

men 
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men of ſmall fortunes muſt look out to 
enlarge them, and men of genteel pro- 
feſſions are juſtly afraid of every young 
woman whole birth and education are 
ſaperior to her fortune: as luxury has 
placed every thing in the claſs of neceſ- 
ſaries, the expences it occafions are 
with difficulty defrayed; conſequently 
men's affections mult be ſuborcinate to 
their intereſt, | 
This ſubje& often occurs to me, and 
_ gives me infinite uneafineſs. A ſingle 
woman is an undetended, unſupported 
creature ; her early connections, year 
by year drop off, no new ones ariſe, and 
ſhe remains ſolitary and unheeded, in a 
buſy buſtling world ; perhaps ſoured too 
by her unconnected ſtate. Yet the ca- 
lamities of an unhappy wife are ſo much 
greater than can befal a fingle perſon, 
that the unmarried woman may find 
abun. 
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) abundant arguments to be contented 
with her condition. I often likewiſe 
think, in regard to my ſon, that if a 
man happen to be poor, it is a diſadvan- 
tage to have been born or bred a gentle- 
man; becauſe it is likely he may never 
be able to advance his fortunes; mean 
perſons have many ways of raiſing them- 
ſ2lves to opulence; becauſe they will 
fawn, flatter, and uſe all methods, 
however baſe and ſervile, for their own 
purpoſes. Fruits muft be planted « muſh 
rooms ſpring of tvemſelves. I blame my- 
ſelf for my anxiety : 1s 1t not God, who 
governs the world, and permits ſome 
things, and directs the others as he 
pleaſes ? And will he not reward 7cnpo- 
ral ſufferings, innocently and piouſly ſup- 
ported, with eternal felicity ? And has 
not Almighty God placed certain inti- 
mations in the ſoul, which afſure it, that 
however 


VV 
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howwerer agreeable the Deity may have 
rendered the preſent ſtate, it is but a 
paſſage which, upon the eaſy terms of 
our acting properly to hi, and to cach 
other, will lead us gently along, till it 
terminates in eternity. I am ever your 


highneſs's 
affectionate, obliged, 


and fincere friend, 


ANNA PIERTON Tr. 


P. S. If it will not interrupt your 
highneſs's family-narrative, I ſhould in- 
treat a fight of (if in your poſſeſfion) 
the letters Sir James Bruce mentions to 
have received from Lady Filmer. 
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From Mr. LEWIS, to Sir James Bruce, 


DEAR SIR, North Wales. 


I Have the ſatisfaction to acquaint you 
Lord F has exceeded every ſan- 
guine expectation I could have formed | 
for him.—His diligence, and applica- 
tion, are beyond what you can conceive. | 
You enquire of me by what methods I | 

have accompliſhed this : as my plan has 
been very ſimple, it will be the eafier | 
explained. After an accurate, and cloſe | 
application to the developing his charac- 
ter, I found his heart good, and his paſ- 
fions flrong-: 1 have endeavoured to pre- 
ſerve him from their attendant evils : 
and formed great hopes from the native 
ſweet- 
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ſweetneſs of his diſpoſition, and the ten- 
derneſs and attention | meant to exert, 
to divert and entertain him. I have 
been watchful over his conduct, while 
I affected to truſt it entirely to himſelf ; 
being very ſenfible a youth of ſeventeen, 
who hath once taſted of guilty pleaſures, 
will with great difficulty be reſtrained, 
or induced to regularity, or application. 
I ſeemed to indulge him, by contribut- 
ing to his gratifications, in every thing 
I could approve of; and my attention 
in this particular confirmed my power. 
Innocent pleaſures were the only means 
to create in him a diſguſt to the con- 
trary. I have expreſſed always reſpect 
and eſteem for him ; judging it a good 
method to prevent ingenuous minds 
from ſuch actions as are unworthy of 
them. By theſe means I have never re- 
duced him to the temptation of decciv- 
VOL, . WE - no 
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ing me, which would have rendered 
falſehood habitual to him; as at firſt a 
ſeeming neceſſity may force a young 
man to diſſemble, although he has a 
natural averſion to it; but this averſion 
will wear off by degrees, diſſimulation 
will become familiar; he will make a 
jeſt of it, and then all is oft. I have 
therefore been particularly careful to 
preſerve the ingenuouſneſs of his diſpoſi- 
tion; and even led him to perceive, from 
my reſerve, the fear I was under of 
drawing him into an occafion of ſpeak- 
ing an untruth : this created in him a de- 
teſtation of a vice into which an indiſ- 
creet ſeverity hath plunged ſo many 
young people. Conſtraint gives riſe 
to diſhmulation, falſhood, and a mean- 
neſs of ſpirit that excludes all hopes of 
reformation, 


Is 
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Is not this (even at an earlier age) 

a much better manner of teaching youth, 
than ſeverity ? The ſoul readily inclines 
to virtue when it is pointed out with de- 
licacy. I am convinced when man 
came from the hand of his Creator, he 
had the knowledge of truth and good- 
neſs. Sin darkened his knowledge, 
without being able entirely to extinguiſh 
thoſe internal luminaries which had been 
lighted up by the hand of God. A man 
without motives for thinking wrong, 
will think right. He feels many com- 
puactions before he can reconcile him- 
ſelf to intemperance, and is pleaſed with 
himſelf when virtuous : his natural ideas 
of truth determine and influence him, 
unleſs the prevalence of ſome paſſion 
obliges him to do violence to his naturat 
intelligence. Doctor Young has a very 
iuſt ſentiment, in his Centaur: We 
E 2 | can 
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cannot think roo highly of our natures, 
nor too meanly of ovr/elves.” A bad 
opinion of human nature readily pro- 
duces a ſelfiſh diſpoſition, and renders the 
temper chearleſs and unſociable: if 
there be any method forcible enough 
to reclaim from wickedneſs, muſt it not 
be that exalted generoſity, which re- 
turns good for evil : while ſeverity, 
which is often revenge under the cloak 
of juſtice, confirms evil diſpoſitions, by 
producing a hatred of mankind. Na- 
ture is ſaid to abhor a vacuum: Lord 
F 's mind, from defects of educa- 
tion though formerly over-run with the 
vileſt weeds; I have fince diſcovered it 
to he a ſoil for great ſentiments to take 
root, and flouriſh in.“ Montaigne, up- 
on the ſubje& of children's education, 
blames the too great ſeverity of parents, 


who often take greater care to be feared 


than 
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than bed. He relates, that a perſon 
of diſtinction (a friend of his) who had 
loſt his only ſon, a youth of great hopes 
in the army, in diſcourfing with him on 
the affliction ſuch a loſs muſt be, ſaid 
« My greateſt grief is, that having 
brought up my ſon with too much ſeve- 
rity, he did not know the tenderneſs I 
had for him : and, alas! he died with- 
out being ſenfible how much I loved 
him.” 1s not this a good leſſon to pa- 
rents? Severity is only uſeful to remedy 
thoſe evils which our own negligence 
creates; there is no occaſion for it in a 
ſyſtem of education, in which we ought 


ſo continually to watch over the obſcure 


riſe of evil habits, as by leaving no room 
for nature to take a wrong biaſs, to ren- 
der it unneceſſary to employ any harſh- 
neſs to correct. A great man, who has 
been perſecuted by a world he has en- 

E 3 lightened 
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Hghtened, has ſufficiently detailed the 
principal maxims of education. This 
chiefly conſiſts in preſenting to the mind 
a {mall number of ſelect objects; in ſub- 
ſtituting the originals for the copies, both 
of phyſical and moral phænomena, in 
leading the pupil to virtue by the eaſy 

road of ſentiment, and with-holding him 
from evil by the infallible power of ne- 
ceflary inconveniencies, rather than by 
command, which only obtains a coun- 


terfeit and momentary obedience. This 
correſponds entirely with my opinion, 
and is what I would recommend for 
youth. From the intenſeneſs of Lord 
F 7s feelings, on the recollection of 
his paſt errors, I am convinced, if any 
other plan had been purſued with him, 
by this time he would have been good 
for nothing. I have rarely known a man 
make a good figure in life after he has 
becn 
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been publicly diſgraced : ſhame is a 
powerful reſtraint, and when men have 
got over it, they generally proceed from 
bad to worſe, *,* 

This is often ſeen in the army, where 
it is obſerved, the minds of men who 
have been often puniſhed become quite 
inſenſible. 

The being diſſatisfied with ourſelves, 
is a ſentiment too painful for the ſoul 
to be able to endure. To alleviate my 
Lord's uncafineſs, I have endeavoured 
ro put him in credit with himſelf : the 
tender and inſinuating air with which 
I have always addrefled him, has contri- 
butcd to the confidence he has placed 
in me: the tranſition from reſpect to af - 
fection is no caſy ſtep, eſpecially with 
young people, who ſeldom love what 
they have been accuſtomed to fear. Real 
tenderneſs and true friendſhip are never 

E 4 im- 
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imperious; they may propoſe their 
wiſhes, but they exact nothing. 

There are a number of people va- 
luable for their ſincerity, whom, though 
we cannot forbear reſpecting, we can 
never be brought to love: on re- 
flection we know they deſerve our 
love, and yet how frequently do we find 
ourſeives inclined to hate them ! their 
frankneſs is often ſo uncivil, that it of- 
fends and diſguſts us: they will give us 
their advice, which we approve of, and 
yet find in ourſelves a reluctance to ſol- 
low it. Why is this? It is, becauſe 
they want that addreſs and delicacy, 
which 1s requiſite to endear us to their 
counſel. In addreſſing us, they ſeem to 
direct us, and this offends our pride. 
Senſible of this, I have endeavoured to 
clothe my inſtruction in all the charms 


of ſenſibility : he has a feeling heart, we 
reject 
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reject not the leſſon, which inſinuates it- 
ſelf through our affections. I have re- 
monſtrated to his lordſhip, that as ſoon 
as we are conſcious of our errors, remorſe 
ſhould ceaſe: as its continuance would 
only deprive us of the power of correct- 
ing our faults, and would therefore be 
as prejudicial, as too great a degree of 
timidity, which only ſerves to expoſe us 
more certainly to the danger we ſhould 
endeavour to avoid by prudence, or op- 
poſe with reſolution. Confucius has 
well obſerved, “ That virtue does not 
confiſt in never erring, which is impoſſi- 
ble, but in recovering from error as faſt 
as poſſible.” In ſhort, my dear Sir, 
I have endeavoured, and I hope not 
without ſucceſs, to ſteal inſtruction on 
him, as it were without impoſing it; 
otherwiſe he would have regarded my 


counſels as leſſons, and leſſons are ever 
diſ- 
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diſpleaſing. I have ſtrenuouſly urged 
to him, the neceſſity of a due regard to 
religion, honour, and probity. That he 
ſhould learn as much of the ſciences as 
are neceſſary for his ſituation : that he 
ſhould be virtuous and accompliſhed, a 
| chriſtian and a man of courage. That 
by temperance we perform the acts of 
all other virtues, and it is uſeful not 
only to the perſon himſelf who poſſeſſes 
it, but to others; when the mind 15 
turned by this harmony, by the inter- 
vention of reaſon, it afterwards reccives 
true courage, which makes it intrepid 
and ſerene in all dangers, and in a man- 
rer above all human paſhons. As he 
had ſo much to acquire (excluſive of 
what he was to be weaned from), I have 
not urged the neceſſity of his learning 
Latin. He is now, however, almoſt 
maſter of the French and Italian Lan- 


guages. 
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guages. It is obſerved in the natural 
world, no change 1s inſtantaneous, but 
all its viciſhtudes are gradual and flow. 
The motions of intellect proceed in the 
like imperceptible progreſſion, and pro- 
per degrees of tranſition from one ſtudy 
to another, are therefore neceſſary: I 
have not ſuffered his ſtudies to engroſs 
him too much, but relieved them by 
frequent intermiſſions. A practice con- 
ſiſtent with the moſt exemplary dili- 
gence, and which he who omits will 
find at laſt, that, like money, time may 
be loſt by unſeaſonable avarice. As I 
have often obſerved it is a common de- 
fect in the education of perſons of dis- 
tinction, that they cannot write correct. 
ly, I have taken particular care of 
him in this reſpect: though it may 
be pardoned to be ignorant of the ſci- 
ences, it is inexcuſable for a man, not 

to 
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to make himſelf underftood in the 
common occurrences of life. The books 
we have read, are thoſe of morality, 
where the human paſſions are deſcribed, 
their conduct regulated, the beauties of 
virtue diſplayed, and the advantages of 
a regular life ſet forth In ſhort, books, 
whoſe ſubje&s recommend the real hap- 
pineſs of mankind, according to the 
poet: 
Virtue, and that part of philoſophy 


Will I apply, that treats of happineſs 
By virtue ſpecially to be atchieved. 


My Lord has alſo ſtudied geometry: 
Mr. Locke, you know recommends it 
even to thoſe who have no dzfiga of be- 
ing geometricians; and he gives a rea- 
ſon for it, that may be applied to the 
preſent caſe, * Such perſons, ſaid he, 
may forget every problem that has been 
propoſed, and every ſolution that they 

or 
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or others have given; but the habit of 
purſuing long trains of ideas will remain 
with them, and they will Pierce through 
the mazes of ſophiſm, and diſcover a 
latent truth, where perſons who have 
not this habit will not find it.“ My 
humble efforts have been crowned with 
ſo much ſucceſs, that I deſpair not, on 
my return, of producing a young noble- 
man who will do honour to his country. 
I think it was obſerved of the ancient 
ſchools of declamation, that the more 
diligently they were frequented, the 
more was the ſtudent diſqualified for the 
world : becauſe he found nothing there, 
which he could ever meet in another 
place. My Lord lies not (at leaſt) un- 
der this diſadvantage ; and I know not, 
upon the whole, if his deficiencies in 
ſome points of literature may not be an 
advantage to him ; for to paſs through 
the 
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the education in vogue, without con- 
tracting vices, and thoſe groſs ones too, 
there muſt be a rich fund of natural 
goodneſs, the moſt happy diſpoſitions, 
an abſolute biaſs to virtue, and a diſtin- 
guiſhed complexion of ſoul. It is plain 
a knowledge of the world, is the moſt 
important ſtudy for thoſe who are to live 
in it, and who would wiſh to act their 
part with dignity and propriety. Ir is 
with pleaſure to be obſerved, that men 
begin to be weary of theories, which 
lead to no uſeful conſequence ; and have 
no foundation, but in the imagination 
of ingenious men. The learned rub- 
biſh, under which ſcience has been long 
choaked up, for the meaneſt purpoſes, is, 
in ſome meaſure, removed. The greateſt 
difficulty I found 1 hed to oppoſe, was 
a habit his Lordſhip had contracted of 
acting upon the impulſe of the minute. 

re- 
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I repreſcnted to him, that the man who 
weakly yields to firſt impreſhons, becomes 
ſucceſſively the ſport of his own paſhons; 
that the only remedy againſt this, is 
to form ſolid principles of truth and 
wiſdom ; which will always balance the 
irregular biaſſes of the heart. As it is in 
this principally that probity conſiſts : 
that a man, though to all appearance a 
man of honour, yet if he acts not upon 
a well ſetiled principle, is always to be 
miſtruſted, for ſooner or later he be- 
comes the dupe of his own heart. The 
young clergyman, who has hitherto been 
with us, now leaves us—He is a worthy, 
diligent young man: I take the liberty of 
recommending him for the living of 
It is nov neceſſary my Lord 
ſhould have for his companion a man 
poſſeſſed of all the exterior, as well as 


interior graces ; without which, the man 
of 
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of underſtanding muſt, in this world, al- 
ways give way to the fool who 1s bleſt 
with them. I have been fo ſingularly 
fortunate, as to procure Mr. Trueman, 
a man of the moſt extraordinary talents 
and accompliſhments ; at the age of 
twenty-two, he is member of the aca- 
demics of Padua, Bologna, Rome, and 
Lyons: he is the moſt profound ſcho— 
lar, the beſt dancer; in ſhort, he pol 
ſeſſes the moſt oppoſite qualifications, 
and I can no where give you (ſaid 
my reſpectable friend Mr. R ) a 
more juſt idea of him, than by defir- 
ing you to read, in Mr. Pennant's Tour 
to Scotland, the character of the admir- 
able Crightor, who fell a ſacrifice, at the 
age of twenty-tivo, to.the envy and im- 
placavie hatred of his pupil at Mantua 
and who was ſo much lamented that the 
whole court went into mourning for him. 

In 
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In ſhort, after ſtudying him thoroughly, 


I know no one ſcience or accompliſh- 
ment, that he is not ſo much maſter of, 
as to induce one to ſuppoſe he had ap- 
plicd his whole life to the ſtudy of i 
alone. Mr. Trueman is of a good fa- 
mily : he travelled with Lord Dacres, 
but had left him on account of his irre- 
gularities, which he could not be a ſpec- 
tator of, without loſing the peace of his 


__ own mind: this I apprehend muſt have 


been attended with inconveniencies to 
himſelf, as I do not find he has any inde- 
pendent fortune, and the Duke of A 
had ſettled very handſomely on him for 
life, providing he had remained three 
years with his ſon. But, with men like 
him, the black broth of Sparta, with 
honour and a good conſcience, would 
have a higher reliſh than all the delica- 
cies of Philip's table without them. 
Vol. J. 2 F 
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I remain, dear Sir, with beſt reſpects 
to my Lady, Miſs Byron, and all your 
family, 


Your obedient, 


obliged ſervant, 


James Lewis. 
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From the Ducheſs de Crv1, to Mrs. 
PiERPONT, 


MY DEAR FRIEND, 
ADY Filmer, about a year after 
the Lady F——s were under her 
care, ſent them to ſchool at : they 


were at this time, notwithſtanding all 
her 
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her attentions, no farthcr advanced than 
young ladies commonly are at cight 
years old, A mind unaccuſtomed to re- 
mark, or inexperienced in life, cannot 
poſhbly conceive how ſurpriſingly all 
people are influenced by cuſtom and 
carly habits. Lady Sophia proved an 
inſtance of this, and that virtue or vice 
depend very eflentially on our primary 
ſentiments and examples; which, whe- 
ther good or bad, or will ever attend us 
in ſome meaſure through all poſſible 
tranſactione. It was with the utmoſt dif- 
ficulty Lady Sophia could be prevailed 
on to apply herſelf to any thing: if Lady 
Filmer had poſſeſſed more ordinary ta- 
lents, ſhe would have comprehended 
many of her inſtructions better: as it 
was, they were quite beyond her reach : 
at the ſame time it mutt confeſſed ſhe 
had an nien,, an caiy flow of ſpright- 

= lineſs, 
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lineſs, that was very amuſing, by not 
ſuffering the gloomy fide of things to ap- 
pear, and extracting from them only 
that which had a reference to chearful- 
neſs, and was productive of feſtivity : 
but notwithſtanding all her wit, it was 
with pain Lady Filmer was convinced, 
that, according to the education now in 
vogue, ſhe might be taught to conceal 


her faults, but no pains whatever could 


eradicate them. Lady Harriet, on the 
contrary, was endued with the moſt hap- 
py diſpoſition : the dawn of her under- 
ſtanding was like the mild and gentle 
rays of the riſing tun : ſhe was ſo ſweetly 
gentle, ſo perfectly unaſſuming, that it 
was impoſhble to reſiſt the partiality ſhe 
inſpired at firſt fight ; add to this the 
eager defire ſhe had for inſtruction, ſo 
that ſhe made an entire conqueſt of lady 


Filmer's heart, who beheld her opening 
vir- 
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virtues with ſuch raptures, as we ſup- 
poſe a guardian angel to feel on the firſt 
dawnings of virtue and excellence in his 
charge. Upon leaving the young ladies 
at ſchool, on account of Lady Sophia's 
advanced age, they were placed as par- 
lour-boarders. Lady Filmer privately 
acquainted the miſtreſs of the boarding 
ſchool, (a woman of good underſtand- 
ing, and accompliſhed manners) with 
her opinion of the young ladies“ particu- 
lar diſpoſitions and talents, ** Lady 
Sophia, ſaid ſhe, I am afraid you will 
find it difficult to make apply—but I 
beg you will inſtruct her, that Chriſtiani- 
ty is the ſource of happineſs in this 
world, and in the next : convince her of 
this truth, and ſhe will never ceaſe to be 
governed by it; as people of any under- 
ſtanding will always avoid what they are 

| certain 
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certain will involve them in miſery. I 
am more ſanguine in my expectations of 
Lady Harriet than her fſiſter—I look 
for perfection in her, but ſhall be ſatis- 
fe if her fiſter riſes above mediocrity. 
She has an extenfive capacity, a reten- 
tive memory, and 1s capable of the 
greateſt application: every deſire ſhe 
exprefles for acquiring ſuch knowledge 
as is out of the common courſe 
of education, mult be aſſiſted, pro- 
vided it does not interfere with her 
more - neceſſary ſtudizs, or hurt her 
health by a too cloſe attention. I need 
not inform you farther, added Lady 
Filmer, I know your excellent method, 
and ſtrict obſervation of your ſcholars : 
and ſhall leave them entirely to your di- 
rection, and ſhall re-viſit them again in 
three months, and mark the progreſs 

they 
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thev have made.” The Duke thinks, 
my dear madam, that you ſhould at- 
tempt, by all poſſible means, to elude 
vour huſband's dying inteſtate : I think 
you ſhould ſend us your papers, and take 
every advice concerning it. I write you 
but a ſhort letter, as I encloſe Lady Fil- 
mer's letters, which ſhe wrote to Sir 
James Bruce many years before the com- 
mencement of the family-narrative. I 
am ever 


truly and 


affectionately yours, 


ELIZz A De CRU. 
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From Lady Fitrmer, to Sir IAMR- 


Babuck. 


SIR, 
XIX. Addiſon tells us, “ That one of the 


beſt ſprings of generous and wor- 


thy actions is the having generous and 
worthy thoughts of ourſelves ; and that 
whoever has a mean opinion of the dig- 
nity of human nature, will act in no 
higher capacity than he has allotted 
himſelf in his own eſtimation.” A low 
opinion of our intelleEtual faculties de- 
preſſes the genius, as it cuts off all proſ- 
pect of attaining any eminent degree of 


knowledge, and of executing any grand 


and extenſive plan of improvement. Is 
it not then highly neceſſary for us to at- 
tain juſt not ions of the intellectual ſyſ- 


dem. 
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tem, to enable us to judge how far our 
capacities extend, IEnquiries- into hu- 
man nature, though of the firſt impor- 
tance, have bcen profecuted with lit- 
tle care, and leſs ſucceſs. Enquiries in- 
to the ſtructure of the human body, - 
have indecd been proſecuted with great 
diligence and accuracy : but this was a 
matter of no great difficulty to the ana- 
tomiſt. 'The human mind, on the con- 
trary, is an object extremely changeable, 
not the ſame in two perſons on earth, 
and even Varying in the ſame perſon. 
But though it may be a matter of great 
difficulty to inveſligate and aſcertain the 
laws of the mental conſtitution, yet 
there is no reaſon to doubt, however 
ſluctuating it may ſeem, of its being go- 
verned by laws as invariable as thoſe of 
the material ſyſtem. It has been the miſ- 
fortune of moſt of thoſe who have ſtu- 


died the philoſophy of the human mind, 
that 
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that they have been little acquainted 
with the ſtructure of the human body, 
and the laws of the animal œconomy; 
and yet the mind and body are ſo inti- 
mately connected, and have ſuch a mu- 
tual influence on one another, that the 
conſtitution of either, examined apart, 
can never be thoroughly underſtood. 
The ſoul, while confincd to the body, is 
dependent on its organization, in all its 
operations ; and the more or leſs free or 
clogged theſe organs are, the more or 
leſs will the ſoul feel herſelf free or em- 
barraſſed in her exertions. Now as it is 
well known, that the organs in our ſex 
are of a finer texture than in men, it na- 
turally follows, that had women the ſame 
advantages of education as men, there 
would be no room to doubt but that 
they would be equal to them, in the 


ſciences, and every branch of uſeful 
knows 
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knowledge. The ſame Creator, by the 
ſame laws, unites the ſouls of men and 
women to their reſpective bodies; and 
the ſoul operating in the ſame manner 
in the one and the other, is capable 
of the ſame functions in both. We re- 
ceive the impreſſions of ſenſe as they do; 
we retain ideas for the operation of our 
imaginations as they do; we have the 
ſame organs, and apply them to the 
ſame purpoſes : the only difference that 
can be pointed out between our organs 
and theirs is, that ours are more deli- 
cate ; and conſequently our feelings more 
exquiſite, and our perceptions and ſen- 
timents more lively and animated. 


« Spirits are not finely touched, 
But to fine iſſues ; nor nature never lends 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 
But, like a thrifty goddeſs, ſhe determines 
Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks, and uſe,” 


T he 
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The intuitive faculty cannot (in my 
opinion) be any way prejudicial to the 
underſtanding ; it furniſhes a new re- 
cruit of ſpirits, and theſe give ſuch a ra- 
diance, that the ideas preſent themſelves 
with infinitely greater clearneſs, force, 
and evidence; and it is a proof of this 
aſſertion, that all the paſſions are perſua- 
ſive and eloquent : the ſtrength and 
warmth of our ſenſations, lead us as 
certainly to truth, as the extent and juſt- 
neſs of argument: and when aſſiſted by 
their informations we may always arrive 
ſooner at the mark in queſtion, than by 
the cooler reaſoning faculties. 'I he rhe- 
toric of the heart is more forcible 
than that of the underſtanding. Mr. 
Thomas, in his excellent Eſſay on the 
Character, Genius, and Manners of 
Women, has given vs an hiſtorical pic- 
ture, an aſſemblage of facts and obſer- 
vations 
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vations, which evidently prove that wo- 
men are ſuſceptible of all the qualities, 
which religion, ſociety, or government, 
chuſe to aſſign them. The virtues of 
women are difficult becauſe they have 
no help from glory to practiſe them. 
To live at home employed in domeſtic 
- occurrences; to be fimple, juil, and 
obedient, arc painſul virtues, becauſe 
they are obſcure. One muſt have a 
great deal of merit to ſhun making a fi- 
gure, and a great deal of courage to 
bring one's ſelf to excel only to one's own 
eyes. Where qualifications are not 
wanted, they are rarcly found : great 
powers cannot be exerted, but when 
great exigencies make them necefſary: 
great exigencies can happen but ſeldom, 
and therefore thoſe qualities which have 
a claim to the veneration of mankind 
lie hid. As life is too ſhort for every 


at- 
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attainment, ſenſible women naturally 
cultivate thoſe talents that are moſt like- 
ly to render them beneficial to ſociety. 


Hence the courage of ſuffering pain, is 


what they have in an eminent degree; 
and has it not been ſaid in their favour, 
that they would ſooner ſuffer than diſ- 
pleaſe, and would a thouſand times ra- 
ther endure pain than reproach ? This 
is, no doubt, owing to the variety of 
ills to which we are ſubjected by nature; 
there are numbers of women, who, from 
the natural delicacy of their conſtitution, 
paſs through one continued ſcene of ſuf- 
fering, from their cradles to their 
graves, and with a firmneſs and reſolu— 
tion that would deſerve ſo many ſtatues 
to be erected to their memories if he- 
roiſm were not eſtimated more by the 
Hleudor than the merit of actions. 

Women 
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Women ſhould be conſcious of their own 
pocvers if they wiſhed to exert them with 
propriety, according to Mr. Addiſon's 
obſervation, when he tells us, There 
is not a more improving cxcrciſe of the 
human mind, than to be frequently re- 
viewing its great privileges and endow- 
ments; nor a more effectual means to 
awaken in us an ambition raiſed above 
little purſuits, than to value ourſelves 
as heirs of eternity.” Women are edu- 
cated in this age according to the idea 


of the Turks; as it the only intention 


of their exiſtence was to appear lovely for 
the firſt few years of their lives, and af- 
terwards to fink into total oblivion in this 
world, and unconſciouſneſs in the next. 
Upon this plan, it muſt be confeſſed, thoſe 
ideas are very juſt ; for as long as their 
perſons are rendered amiable, it matters 
not how diſguſting their minds may be : 

ther, 
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they, therefore, whoſ: charge it is to 
educate them judiciouſly, inſt: uct them 
carefully in muſic, dancing, drefl- 
ing, &c. but as to forming their under- 
ſtandings, or cultivating their genius, 
they arc never fo much as thought of : 
on the contrary it ſeems as if a' pleaſure 
was taken in debilitating both the one 
and the other. There is no diſt inct ion 
of ſexes in virtues or vice; and what- 
ever has been once determined to be the 
point of honour, in man or woman, 
will be equally defended by each: but 
let men ſay what they pleaſe, we will con- 
fute them by our conduct; as Diogenes 
baffled the ſophiſt, who denied that 
there was any ſuch thing as motion: the 
philoſopher liſtenced to a tedious diſ- 
courſe, and then contented himſelf only 
with walking careleſsly about beſore 


him. What opinion ſhould we form of 
that 
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that man's prudence, who in building 
a houſe which he was to inhabit the 
whole year, only had a view to the in- 
tenſe heat of the dog- days, without con- 
ſidering how few theſe are in proportion 
to the reſt of the year, when the whole 
face of nature is changed; producing 
ſuch tempeſtuous weather of various 
kinds, ſolſticial rains and equincctial 
hurricanes, as demand the ſtricteſt at- 
tention to prevent the fatal effects of 
their depredations? We ſhould certain- 
ly reckon his conduct very abſurd ; and 
equally ſo muſt the conduct of that wo- 
man be, who, forgetful of approaching 
age, decline of beauty, and the various 
viciſſitudes we are liable to meet with 
through the different ſtages of lite, cul- 
tivates herſelf only for that ſhort period, 
when her beauty excites admiration ; 
leaving her mind unprepared for encoun- 

Vor. I. G tering 
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tcring the inroads of time, the mortify- 
ing diſappointments incident to matu- 
rity, and the various indiſpoſitions, &c. 
attending on old age. To a mind well 
informed, no ſtate will appear as a real 
evil, into which we arc conducted by 
the common and regular courſe of na- 
ture: but thoſe who have no internal 
tource of happineſs, will find themſelves 
unealy in all the ſtäges of life; every 
cue of which is marked out by certain 
and defined limits, except the laſt ; old 
age alone has no determinate boundary. 
We ſhould take care to prepare ourſelves 
to act with propriety, in each of theſe 
periods. To form a character as perfect 
as our nature admits of, a woman muſt 
adapt herſelf to the different ſituations 
and ſeaſons of human life; cach of 
which has its proper and diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic ; and ſhe ſhould gradually 
diſcloſe 
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diſcloſe her acquired perfections as years 
increaſe, without blending the playful- 
neſs of infancy with her youthful ſtudies, 
or the fimplicity of youth with the cor- 
rected reaſon of middle life, or the 
amuſements of that period with the avo- 
cations reſpectable in old age. And as 
every ſtage of lite hath its proper train 
ot thoughts, and ſome peculiar biaſs, 
let it be our care to cultivate the former, 
and correct the latter, directing all our 
ſtudies, and endeavours, to make our- 
ſelves uſeful, and eaſy, in this world, 
and happy in the next. Infancy and 
youth, middle life and old age, have 
each of them their peculiar and appro- 
priated purſuits ; as youth does not re- 
oret the toys of infancy : or middle- 
lite, that it has no longer a taſte for the 
amuſements of vouth; {o alſo thoſe 
objects that are ſuitable in middle life, 

G » muſt 
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muſt be exchanged for others in old 
age. When Servius Tullius claſſed the 
Roman people, he divided their ages 
into three periods, limiting childhood 
to the age of ſeventeen, youth to forty- 
fix, and old age from thence to the end 
of life“. As this diſcrimination was 
made principally with a view to the men, 
I would claſs women's ages as follows: 
J would limit infancy to fifteen, youth 
to thirty, middle life to fifty, and old age 
from thence to the end of life. And I 
would recommend it particularly to wo- 
men to keep theſe dates conſtantly in 
their membrance : the principles of our 
diſſolution are derived to us with our 
exiſtence, they are eſſential to our na- 
ture; our decays keep pace with time, 
which meaſures our tranſitory life: 


* Aul, Gel, lib, x. cap. 28, 
every 
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every moment ſubtracts from our dura- 
tion on carth as much as it adds to it. 
In the advancing years of life the veſ- 
ſels, from their continued action on the 
fluids, begin to contraft, and in the 
length of time, 0rizkles muſt furrow 
the fineſt face; yet, from the manner 
of our education, it is a melan- 
choly truth, the generality of us 
can bear any thing eafier than the 
thoughts of approaching age. Whence, 
good fir, proceeds this glaring defect in 
our ſex ? Is it not from a knowledge 
that contempt, for the moſt part, ſue- 
cecds the adoration which was paid 
them in their youth? And fince, from an 
erroneous education, their minds are not 
ſufficiently ſtrengthened to deſpiſe the men 
for degrading their ſex, ſo much by con- 
fidering them only as objects of fight, their 
next reſource is to put off the evil day 
as long as poſſible; as if they could 
G 3 con- 
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vontroul time itſelf, and it were equally 
at their command as paint and dress. 
is a woman culpable in the eye of rea-? 
jon, becauſe ſhe was born before many 
thers? The flowers of youth have their 
ſcaſon, they blow and flouriſh, and in 
a ſew years are no more. The panacca, 
whatever its compoſition was, the tranſ- 
tufion of blood, and the other means 
that have been propoſed for immortaliz- 
ing or renewing in youth the body, are 
equally chimerical. In the life of man, 
as in the fruits of the earth, there is a 
certain point of maturity, beyond which 
the marks of decay muſt neccflarily ap- 
pear. Ta this unavdidable condition of 
her preſent being, every wiſe and good 
woman will ſubmit with a contented 
and chearful acquieſcence : as it will be 
impoſſible for her to conceive, that the 
firſt and ſupreme Spirit, whoſe creatures, 

or 
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or whoſe emanations all other ſpirits are, 
will deftrov a being that he has made ca- 
pable of fo much hapnincts as ſhe has al- 

ready taſted. 
it was with the hopes of immortalitr, 
that Socrates warmed his doubtful f1- 
rits againſt the cold potion ; and Cato, 
before he dared give himſelf the fatal 
ſtroke, ſpent part oi the night in read- 
ing Plato on the immortality of the 
ſoul. The duties of Religion, are many, 
but eaſy ; ſtrict, but pleaſant ; and 
have nothing terrible or forbidding in 
them. Convinced of this, a ſenſible 
woman will be in the purſuit of what wil- 
dom and philoſophy can yield: in conſe- 
quence ot which, ſhe will be greatly re- 
conciled to herſelf, and will find an in- 
effable ſatisfaction in the ſilent approba- 
tion of her amuſments: whereas the re- 
membrance of ſolly is irkſome and pain- 
G 4 ful; 
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ful ; but the pleaſures and advantages, 
which flow from a well-ordered lite, are 
intenſe, and permanent, The firſt years 
of our lives muſt make proviſion for the 
litt : ſhe who never accuſtoms herſelf 
to reflection, can never be wiſe ; perpe- 
tual levity muſt end in ignorance. Youth 
is the vernal ſeaſon of life; and the 
bloſſoms it then puts forth, are indica- 
tions of thoſe future fruits which arc to 
be gathered in the ſucceding periods : 
now the proper fruit to be gathered in 
the autumn of our days, 1s to be able to 
look back with ſelf-approving ſatisfac- 
tion, on the happy produce of paſt years. 
To this comfort in old age, the acci- 
dental poſſeſſion of beauty in youth, 
often proves an inſurmountable obſtacle, 
and 1s productive of the moſt baneful 
conſequences. Sure of admiration, one 


young lady neglects ſecuring the eſteem 
of 
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of the world; while another, leſs indebt- 
ed to nature for her perſon, finding the 
neceſſity of acquiring agreeable talents, 
not unfrequently ſeduces from mere 
beauty its greateſt and moſt valuable 
votaries. If we conſider, the decline 
of beauty deprives us of the adoration 
of the men, it likewiſe delivers us from 
the tyranny of angry and contending 
paſſions, naturally produced by it; and 
conſequently from many inordinate and 
irrational defires, which might preclude 
our retiring within ourſelves, and look- 
ing for happineſs in our own boſoms. 
If we learn the art of entertaining our- 
ſelves alone, without being melancho- 
ly, we ſhall ſoon find other company 
not ſo neceſſary: and to theſe moral 
acquiſitions, if we add that delicious ali- 
ment of the mind, which is gathered 
in the fields of knowledge, we ſhall 

| ſurely 
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ſurely obtain advantages *, ſuperior to 
thoſe poſſeſſed by the moſt celebrated 
beauties, ſurrounded by coxcombs, who 
ſtrive to render them as contemptible as 
themſoives, After peruſing my letters, 
vou will be ſenſible, fir, I have no 
where been for the women's departing 
irom their own character; my intention 
being only to rectify your ideas of our 
ſex : I did not mean to infringe the pri- 
villages of yours ; this would be to ſub- 
vert ſociety I have aimed only at giv- 
ing it a true luſtre, by ſhewing that the 
modeſty, meekneſs, humility, and re- 
ſerve, which are ſuch neceſſary ingre- 
dients in a complete female character, 


„It was by theſe means that the Ducheſs of Va- 
Jentencis, kept her ground for three reigns. And 
mademoiſelle, de Virtue, Tencen, were :ible to elude 
the diſguſts of old age. An agreeable cultivated 
underſtanding never grows old, 

ar. 
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are no arguments of women's wanting 
ſenſe, courage, conduct, and ſpirit, to act 
in a ſuperior ſphere, if occaſion ſhould 
call them to it. If I have ſaid too much, 
J defire only to be judged by the ſtand- 
ard of human nature : It may be ob- 
ſerved that peop'e where their profeſſion 
is barely tolerated, are always more zea- 
lous than where it is eſtabliſned by law. 

With beſt dN to Lady 
Bruce, I remain, 


dear Sir, 


your humble Servant, 


AMELIA FILMER. 
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From the Same to the Same. 


SIR, 


As 1 find you are not yet convinced 

by my arguments, I again take up 
my pen. You men declaim againſt our 
ſex; vou magnify our real faults ; and 
ſearch for, and create iuch as are merely 
imaginary. But our triumph ariſes from 
the efforts you make againſt it. 


« Envy does merit as its ſhade purſue ; 
And as a ſhadow proves the ſubſtance true.“ 


I was unwill.ng to fatigue you by a 
recapitulation of many circumſtances, 


_ which 


WW 
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which you are much better acquainted 
with than myſelf; but I find it now ne- 
ceſſarv to retreſh your memory, by a 
long and tedious narration of female 
worthies. An excellent writer obſerves, 
Nothing ſhould be eſteemed as cha- 
racteriſtical of a ſpecies, but what is to 
be found among the beſt and moſt per- 
feet individuals of that ſpecics :? after 
which, if you continue to diſpute our 
abilities, you muſt bid adicu to that 
natural rule of reaſoning from ana- 
logy ; muſt contradict that maxim of 
common ſenſe, that men ought to form 
their judgments of things which are 
the objects of experience, from what has 
been experienced. Human nature has 
been invariably the ſame in all ages, 
however perverted by prejudice, cuſtom, 
or ſuperſtition. There are, indeed, ſelf- 
evident propoſitions, the truth of which, 

like 
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like the ſun at noon, ſtrikes unobſerved 
light upon the mind : to cavil or con- 
jecture againſt theſe, would be to war with 
demonſtration, and combat with truth 
and Heaven, The cauſe of virtue and 
our ſex can hardly be ſeparated ; forry 
I am, that in me they will find ſo weak 
a champion, being conſcious, among 
the many arguments I ſhall produce of 
the ſuperior talents of women, the viſi- 
ble deficiency of my own will appear a 
powerful argument againſt me. And 
did I not ſuſpect you wou'd conſider m- 
ſilence as a tacit confeſſion of what vou 
advanced, I ſhould have quitted the 
ſubject, as conſcious of my own inca- 
pacity of doing it juſtice. Womer, 
though configned by nature to private 
virtues and Comeſtic excellence, have 
undoubtedly been tound, upon urgent 
occaſions, to adventure in bold and he- 
roic 
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roic acts, eſpecially when rouſed to the 
cxertion of maſculine deeds by ſenſibi— 
lity and a virtuous feeling. There are 
extremities, in which the human ſoul 
ſpurns all the weaknefles of nature, and 
towers above them by her native vi- 
gour; with an energy and enthuſiaſm of 
action, which perhaps might well be 
adduced as one intimation that we have 
a divine and immortal ſpark within us. 
Women are certainly not interior to 
men in reſolution, and perhaps much 


eſs in courage than is commonly ima— 


gincd: the reaton they appcar to is, be- 
cauſe women affect to be more afraid 
than they really are, and men pretend 
to be 4%. Lord Rocheſter aſſerts all men 
would ſhow fear if they dared. Women 
have been known even to ſacrifice their 
own lives for the ſafety of a huſband, 
2 brother, or a ſon: fearful and weak 

as 
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as they are, they often behave more 
courageouſly than the other ſex, under 
pains, fickneſs, want, and even the ter- 
rors of death. Many men have been brave 
from principle who were timid by na- 
ture : and why ſhould the like ſpirit be 
ſo partially denied to women? There 
are men as void of courage as the moſt 
heartleſs of our ſex. What is it that 
renders women more hypocondriac and 
vapouriſh than men? Their ſedentary 
life and want of exerciſe. Theſe Mac- 
caroni gentlemen that live like them, are 
ſubject to the ſame diſorders: are there 
not many of theſe ambiguous beings, 
more effeminate than the moſt timid 
woman? 

« Throw but a ſtone, the giant dies.“ 
Theſe gentlemen are perfe&!ly intelli- 
gent, in the laws of their c{z5; the con- 
ſtitution, hiſtory, and genealogy, of their 
horſes 
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horſes; and the privileges conferred by 
the game- act. But as for more uſefu] 
ſtudics, they bequeath them to the 41? 
men of ſenſe and reaſon. A man who can be 
engroſſed with ſuch trifles, has generally 
no great underſtanding ; and the weak- 
neſs of thoſe intellects, which renders 
bim delighted with folly, naturally ex- 
poſes him to the allurements of vice. 
Incapable of judging between an error 
and a crime, he is ſeldom honourable, 
and never honeſt : a ſtranger to the pro- 
per means of promoting his own happi- 
neſs, he is not fit to be truſted with that 
af another; and being by nature vicious, 
habit makes him deſpicable, and, a; 
the poet finely ſays, 

The affections of his mind are dark as night, and 


dull as Erebus. 
Let no ſuch man be truſted, 


Vol.. I. H VWo- 
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Women, at this time, really ſhould be 
pardoned, if they uſurp the management 
of the moſt important affairs, fince fo 
many of the men have uſurped the go- 
vernment of the looking-glaſs and the 
toilette. Men become weaker than wo- 
men, when educated in ſloth and ſoft- 
neſs; whereas women that are brought 
up hardily, are often more robuſt than 
men. Active people were in ſuch re- 
pute among the Greeks, that Homer, 
always judicious in his epithets, never 
mentions the illuſtrious Achilles, with- 
out adding, chi- ſooted; and it was not 
the leaſt among the emperor Trajan's 
merits, that he had marched on foot to 
the fartheſt boundaries of the empire. 
When Cyrus was exaſperated againſt the 
Lydians for revolting, Crœſus, their 
former king, gave him the following 
ſagacious advice. © Oh! Cyrus, deſtroy 


nor 


a 
> 
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not Sardis, an ancient city, famous for 


arts and arms; encourage luxury, and 
you will ſoon fee, O king! that inflead 
of men, they will become women.” Dio- 


dorus Siculus, ſays of the Scythians, 


« That the ccomen were trained up to 
war as the ze, to whom they were not 


inferior in courage or ſtrength.“ If pro- 


per exerciſe can invigorate the cv, 
inactivity muſt debilitate the ffrour, It 
was carefully obſerved among the Ro- 
mans in their exerciſes, that the arms 
deſtined to the imitation of war, ſhould 
be of double the weight to what was 
required in real action. Mr. Locke in- 
filts on a hardy education, as improving 
the faculties of the mind by invigorat- 
ing the body. It we regulate our 
conduct by the dictates of human rea- 
ſon, why is not a woman capable of 
enduring hardſhips as well as a man, 

H 2 ſince 
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ſince of women, as well as men, human 
nature is the mother? It is not nature 
which condemns women to a retired, 
idle way of life, but the abuſes of the 
world, not to ſay the tyrannic power of 
the men, who will not divide their au— 
thority with us. Give to a woman the 
education of a man, and ſhe alſo will be 
able to make a glorious figure in the 
world. To a willing mind nothing is 
difficult: human life being a mixture of 
good and evil, it is not enough to have 
ſpirit to enterpriſe every thing, but we 
muſt alſo have courage to ſuffer every 
thing. The conduct of life is the great 
bufineſs of a rational mind : and the 
Fenity and propriety of that conduct 
are what mark true ſuperiority. The 
power of wiſdom is a poor thing, if it 
is not employed. It is vain to triumph 
in the poſſeſſion of what we do not 
uſe, 
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uſe, Miſers may as well boaſt of their 
teaſts, as men of genius of their lucid 
intervals. Women ot moderate capa- 
cities may plead that occaſion calls 
them to the performance of taſks to 
which they arc unequal ; but it is a 
diſmal reflection, that where nature has 
made women fit for all things, they by 
their own faults make wide chaſms in 
life, in which they are fit for nothing, 
or at leaſt fit only to be expoſed for 
the example of others. Feminine weak- 
neſs did not prove an obſtacle to the 
atchievements of the Amazons in Scy- 
thia, of Camilla in Italy, the maid of 
Orleans in France, or Boadicea in Eng- 
land: on the contrary, theſe celebrated 
women perſevered in their tracks of 
glory, with unremitted reſolution, to 
the laſt period of their lives. When 
the Sicambri, a Gallic tribe, began to 

H 3 | retire 
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retire from the field of battle; their 
women met them, and uncovered their 
boſoms, ſaying, ** Strike here, ye cow- 
rds! we wiſh that you would flay us, 
rather than expoſe us to the dilgrace 
attendant on flavery.” This behaviour, 
theſe reproaches, raiſed the courage of 
the Sicambri, and alarmed their pride: 
hey rallied, returned to the charge, 
repulſed and entirely defeated the enemy, 
who had ſuppoſed themſelves in pol- 
ſeſſion of the victory. The duke of 
Burgundy, who was continually at war 
with Lewis II. having laid fiege to 
Deauvois; as ſoon as his artillery had 
made a ſufficient breach to attempt the 
aſſault, he immediately ordered it to 
be made: the beſieged having ſuſtained 
it for three hours with great gallantrv, 
began to lo'e courage, when the women 
ran to their aſſiſtance, ſome armed with 

pikes, 
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pikes, others with ſticks pointed with 
iron: all engaged in the combat,  apd 
all expoſed themſelves with intrepidity: 
the Burgundians were repulſed, and ſome 
days aſter raiſed the ſiege. In comme- 
moration of this action, an annual pro- 
ceſſion was inſtituted on the twelfth day 
of July, where the women had the prece- 
dency of the men, When Philip, the 
ton of Demetrius, laid ficge to Chio, 
they were obliged to capitulate, and to 
march out of the citr, only in their ſhirt 
and doublet. When the women heard 
of theſe ſhameſul conditions, they let 
looſe their reſentments, ſhewing them 
how reproachful i: was to leave their 
arms behind them, and to march like 
naked men through their enemy. When 
the men to appeaſe them, told them 
that this was according to their agree— 
ment they anſwered, take your ſhield 

114 an! 
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and lance, and leave your clothes, and 
tell the enemy theſe are the clothes you 
wear. And thus by the advice of their 
wives, they eſcaped the ſhame which 
they had prepared for themſelves, 
Tacitus ſpeaking of the French, ſays, 
that they heard the ſhouts of their wives 
trom the field of battle ; that they wiſhed 
them of all others to be the witneſſes 
and panegyriſts of their actions: that 
they had ſometimes prevented the rout 
ot their enemies, and rallied the troops 
by⸗their exhortation, and remonſtrances. 
Thele nations dreaded captivity more on 
acoount of their women than themſelves; 
and the Romans availing themſelves of 
this apprehenſion, often demanded their 
nobleſt virgins for hoſtages. Cæſar ac- 
quaints us the Parifians were one of 
thoſe ſtates that compoſed the republic 


of Gaul, and which only formed a ſingle 
nation, 


* 


— 
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nation, though independent of each other. 
Each of theſe people had their peculiar 
laws, chiefs, and magiſtrates: and ap— 
pointed every year deputies to the general 
aſſemblies; which were uſually held in 
the college of the Druids, in the middle 
of a foreſt in the county of Chartrain. 

The adminiſtration of civil and political 
affairs had, for a conſiderable time, been 
entruſted to a ſenate of women, elected 
by the different cantons. They delibe- 
rated on peace and war, and decided the 
differences which aroſe among the Virgo- 
breti*, or that took place betwixt one 
city and another. Plutarch informs us, 
that by one of the articles between Han- 
nibal and the Gauls, it was ſtipulated, 
6 That if any Gaul had rcaſon to com- 
plain of a Carthaginian, he muſt appear 


before the ſenate of Carthage, eſtabliſned 


Sovereign or chief magiſtrate. 


in 
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in Spain, If any Carthaginian finds 
himfelf injured by a Gaul, the affair 
mult be decided by the ſupreme council 
of Gallic Women.” The Druids, diſ- 
contented with ſome decrees of this 
tribunal, ſo artfully employed the in- 
fluence which religious ſuperſtition gave 
them over the minds of men, that they 
cauſed it to be aboliſhed, and created 
one of their own in its ſtead, Few peo- 
ple are judges of ſenſe and reaſon, but 
every one can fee grimace, and feel en- 
thufiaſm, both of which were artfully 
employed on this occafion. The Druids 
obtained the ſame pre-eminence as the 
women had, and they availed themſelves 
of it to appear the firſt body of the ſtate. 
It is to be obſerved, that the Gauls under 
the government of the women, had 
taken Rome, and kept Italy in conſtant 


terror, and under that of the prieſts, 
they 
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they were themſelves ſubdued by the 
Romans. And that Cæſar owed his 
conqueſts to the jealouſies and diviſions 
which a Druid, the perfidious Divitiacus, 
inceſſantly ſowed among ſt the people. 
The women were alſo inveſted with 
the management ot public affairs among 
the Sitones, or Norwegians. If wiſdom 
proceeds from a clear apprehenſion, dil- 
tinct judgment, and cool deliberation, 
why ſhould women be excluded from 
ſtate affairs? It is not by corporeal 
ſtrength and activity that momentous 
affairs are conducted; but by prudent 
and ſage counſel, and that authoritative 
influence which ever attends on publie 
eſteem. The celebrated general of the 
Grecian forces never wiſhes for ten Ajux- 
es, but for ten ſuch officers as Neſtor, 
to be ſecure of ſoon laying the walls of 


Troy level with the ground. The great- 
eſt 
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eſt of the Roman princes, Numa, 
Trajan, Hadrian, and the Antonines, 
aſcended the throne in a very advanced 
age—when the mind, not the body 
was the object of the ſenate in their 
election of them. They expected no 
more than that they ſhould guide by 
their wiſdom, the valour of the le- 
gions. So ſenfible were the Romans of 
the imperſection of valour without ſkill 
and practice, that in their language the 
name of an army, was borrowed from 
the word which fignified exerciſe. De- 
ſigns are are not always certain to ſuc- 
ceed by force; but it at all practicable, 
never miſcarry when prudence and good 
counſel are made uſe of. The Romans 
alſo held Fabius Maximus in much 
greater eſteem than Marcellus, calling 
Marcellus the ſword of the common— 
wealth, and Fabius the ſhield, one being 

ſit 
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fit to acquire, the other to preſerve : but 
the preſervation of the ſtate being 
of moſt conſequence, they had much 
more veneration for the 7//dow and pru- 
dence of the one, than the valovr and con- 
rage of the other. The author of the 
Political Aphoriſms, ſays, © Women 
in the greateſt emergencies, and moſt 
eminent perils, arc never at a loſs to 
find a remedy, or to hit on ſome expe- 
dient; nay their counſels are the beſt 
reſources : for ſuch 1s thenatural genius 
of that ſex, that in impending dangers, 
their very firſt impulles of ſoul are greatly 
excellent and happy. in the eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Chineſe empire, the miniſters 
are divided into two clafles, that of the 
Thinkers, and thatof the Expeditors; theſe 
laſt are charged with the detail anddiſpatch 
of buſineſs, and anſwer to our common 
ſtateſmen: the Thinkers, on the contrary, 


have 
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have no other occupation than to form 
projects, or examine thoſe that are of- 
fered to them. “ This is, ſays an in- 
genious writer, the ſource of the many 
ſingular inſtitutions, which ſtrike us 
only with a cold admirati.n, and which 
might prove the happinets of a nation 
that would imitate them.“ 

I cannot help thinking, had women 
been employed in the latter capacity in 
Great Britain, it would have been no 
loſs to the nation on many occaſions. 

It is to be feared, we have many mi- 
niſters who preſs forward into office, 
without having learned this gat of 
thinking. And they miſtake the petu— 
lance, which can give inſpiration to 
ſmart farcaims on an obnoxious meaſurc 
in a popular aſſembly, for the ability 
which is to ballance the intereſt of king- 


doms, and inveſtigate the ſources of na- 
tional 
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tional ſuperiority. Abilities alone are 
not ſufficient to entitle a repreſentative 
to a ſcat in patliament: his conſtituents 
ought to pay a particular regard to his 
morais : it will be of little ſervice to 
them, that he is clear in his der- 


Handing, unleſs he is witainted in his 


integrity; on the contrary, talents with- 
out virtue, will only furniſh him with 
the means of doing more detriment to 

ſociety, With the adminiſtration of 
ſuch men, the pcople can never be ſa- 
tified ; for beſides, that their confi- 
dence is gained only by the view of ſu- 


perior talents, there needs that depth of 


knowledge which 1s not only acquainted 
with the juſt extent of power, but 
which can alſo diſcover a proper expe- 
dient to preſerve thoſe at the helm of 
affairs ſrom the contempt that attends 
:rreſolution, or the reſentment that fol- 


lows 
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lows temerity. The author of the Guar- 
dian ſays. * Women of quality ſhould 
apply themſelves to letters, becauſe 
their huſbands are generally ſtrangers to 
them, and it is a great pity that there 
ſhould be no knowledge in the fami:y.” 
But I am ſerious in advancing, that had 
certain honourable gentlemen conſulted 
their wives on ſpeeches they were to make 
in the houſe, it is probable that the on? 
would not have talked of the ifland of 
Penſylvania, nor the other of the con- 
tinent of Newfoundland; nor would the 
miniſtry have been in a pannic the war 
before laſt, when a wag ſent intimation 
to them, that the French fleet were 
landed at Arthur-ſeat, near Edinburgh; 
and that Broughty-caſtle was beſieged. 
You may remember Cervantes makes 
the princeſs of Micoinicon (in his Don 
Quixote) land at Offuna, though it is 

nor 
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a ſea port! by which he introduced a 
fine piece of ſatire on an eminent Spaniſh 
hiſtorian of his time, who had deſcribed 
it as ſuch, But to return from this 
digreſhon ; the Scandinavian tribes were 
accompanied at their aſſemblies by ve- 
nerable hoary-headed propheteſſes, dreſſ- 
ed in long linen veſtments of a ſplen- 
did white. Their matrons and daugb- 
ters acquired great reverence from their 
{kill in ſtudying ſimples, and the know- 
ledge of healing wounds, The wives 
frequently attended their huſbands in 
the moſt perilous expeditions, and 
fought with great intrepidity in the moſt 
bloody engagements. The Goths, alf 
believed ſome divine and prophetic qua- 
lity to be inherent in women; they ro- 
gularly conſulted them on the buſincis 
of the ſtate : and women were ſufferc 
to conduct the great events they predict - 

Vor. I. I ed, 
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ed, ſuch as Velleda, in the Batavian 
war, who governed in the name of the 

deity, the fierceſt nations of Germany. 
-Ganna, a prophetic virgin of the Mar- 
comanni, a German or Gauliſh tribe, 
was ſcnt to Rome, and admitted into 
the preſence of Domitian, to treat con- 
ccrning terms of peace. Tacitus men- 
tions another propheteſs who held fre- 
quent conferences with the Roman ge- 
nerals ; and that on ſome occaſions, on 
account of the ſacredneſs of her perſon, 
ſhe was at a great diſtance on a high 
tower, from whence, like an oracular 
divinity, ſhe conveyed her anſwers by 
ſome choſen meſſenger. Several ages of 
antiquity have tranſmitted accounts of 
the Amazons of Caucaſus, and of the 
Amazons of America, who have given 
their name to the greateſt river in the 
world. The Bohemian matrons are ſaid 
| do 
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to have made a ſhort ſtruggle for ſuperio- 
rity: but inſteadof baniſhing the men, they 
condemned them to ſervile employments; 
and their conſtitution, left thus imper- 
fect, was quickly (as it deſerved to be) 
deſtroyed. 
Fainting armies of Germans, have 
more than once been driven back upon 
the enemy by the generous deſpair of 
women, who dreaded death much leſs 
than ſervitude. If the day was irreco- 
verably loſt, they well knew how to de- 
liver themſelves and children with their 
own hands from an inſulting victor. 
The mighty Ninus, founder of the 
Aſſyrian empire, at his death appointed 
his wife Semiramis regent of his vaſt 
dominions, during his ſon's minority, 
being ſenſible none had a greater genius 
for empire. She diſtinguiſhed her go- 
vernment by the moſt renowned exploits 
I 2 in 


CCC 


in war, by the wiſdom of her adminiſ- 
tration, and by the moſt glorious works 
of peace : ſhe built the matchleſs Baby- 
lon, beſides other great emporiums on 
the banks of the Tygris and Euphrates. 
The next queen I ſhall mention 1s Ze- 
nobia, whoſe ſuperior genius broke 
through the ſervile indolence impoſed 


on her ſex, by the climate and manners 
of Aſia, She was eſteemed the moſt 
lovely, as well as the greateſt of her ſex, 
Her manly underſtanding was ſtrength- 
cned and adorned by ſtudy. 

She was not ignorant of the Latin 
tongue, but poſſeſſed in equal perfection 
the Greek, the Syriac, and the Egyptian 
languages. She had drawn up for her 
own uſe, an epitome of Oriental hiſtory, 
and familiarly compared the beauties of 
Homer and Plato, under the ſanction of 
the ſublime Longinus. She filled the 

| Vacant 
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vacant throne of her huſband, and go- 
verned with manly counſels, Palmyra, 
Syria, and the Eaſt, above five years. 
By the death of Odenathus, that au- 
thority was at an end, which the ſenate 
had granted him only as a perſonal 
diſtinction; but his martial widow diſ- 
daining both the ſenate and Gallunus, 
obliged one of the Roman generals, who 
was ſent againſt her, to retreat into Eu- 
rope, with the loſs of his army and his 
reputation, The neighbouring ſtates 
of Arabia, Armenia, and Perfia dreaded 
her enmity, and ſollicited her alliance. 
To the dominions of Odenathus, which 
extended from the Euphrates, to the 
frontiers of Bithynia, his widow added 
the inheritance of her anceſtors, the 
populous and fertile kingdom of Egypt. 
The emperor Claudius acknowledged 
her merit, and was content, that while 

I 3 he 
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he purſued the Gothic war, ſhe ſhould 
alert the dignity of the empire of the 
Eaſt. She afterwards maintained her 
dignity in her misfortunes, and conſoled 
herſelf with the loſs of a throne, with 
the ſweets of ſolitude, and the joys of 
reaſon, 

Alexandra, the wife of Alexander 
king of the Jews, after the death of her 
huſband, ſeeing the populace in arms, 
with the intent of murdering her two 
ſons, to revenge the tyranny of their 
father; by her addreſs and prudence 
mitigated their juſt reſentments, and 
gained her ſons the hearts of a people, 
which their father by a thouſand inju- 
ries had embittered againſt them. What 
Engliſh monarch ever excelled our in- 
comparable queen Elizabeth in the arts 
of ruling ? Her glorious adminiſtration 
was one continued excerciſe of the moſt 


refined 
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refined politics. Another of our queens, 
Margaret of Anjou, wife of Henry VI. 
exerted her genius and activity in ſup- 
porting, a long time, a feeble huſband e 
ſhe taught him to conquer ; ſhe twice 
releaſed him from priſon ; and, after 
reducing his rebellious ſubjects, at laſt 
reſtored him to his throne. We have 
heard, in the war of 1741, of a prin- 
ceſs admired even by her enemies who 
defended the German Empire with no 
leſs genius than courage. 

I need not enumerate the names of 
other princeſſes who have diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves as ſovereigns : they are in- 
ſcribed in the barbarous annals of the 
times in which they lived, and have 
ſince been repeated by a number of 
panegyriſts, particularly by Brantome, 
who wrote the lives of illuſtrious women. 


But as I would not imitate the French 
I 4 Flutarch, 
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Piutarch, who was a courtier, I ſhall 
not confine feminine excellence to queens 
end princeſſes, however partial I am to 
birth. As I am convinced you are 
heartily tired, I ſhall ſoon conclude, after 
aſking you, whether king Erick would 
not have appeared to greater advantage, 
had he not immediately ſucceeded queen 
Margarct ? And if it was not an infe- 
licity to king James, that he ſucceeded 
queen Elizabeth ? 

The hiſtory of the empreſs Irene 
furniſhes us with an inſtance of a reign 
which was as ſingular and remarkable, 
as her elevation to the throne was ſudden 
and unexpected; born of an obſcure, 
though not ignoble family, ſhe could 
have no pretenſions or expectation to 
mount the throne of the emperors of the 
Eaſt. Leon, the ſon of Conſtantine, no 
ſooner ſaw her make her appearance at 

Con- 


n 
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Conſtantinople, than he became en- 
amoured of her, and married her, with 
his father's approbation. After the death 
of her huſband, ſhe appeared with all 
the dignity and ſplendour of an empreſs, 
and manifeſted the moſt uncommon ta- 
lents for political intrigue, and all the 
ſiniſter arts of government. 

There are few born to reign over pro- 
vinces ; but we have every one an 
empire in our own hearts; we have 
rebellious paſhons to ſubdue 3 we have 
ſome noble ſentiments to cheriſh and 
improve. It ſhould therefore be the ſtu- 
dy of our ſex, to learn m what manner 
to govern their paffions, which are too 
apt to raiſe inteſtine commotions, and 
dethrone their natural ſovereign, reaſon, 
And that we may do nothing which may 
occaſion a diflenfion, let us not aim at 
2mpoſing new laws: but, reſpecting our 

firſt 
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firſt cuſtoms, perſevere in virtue, in con- 
ſtancy, and fidelity : and we may then 
(you will allow, Sir) boaſt to have 
reigned with as much glory as the great- 
eſt monarchs. Which that zve may all do, 
is the hearty prayer of, Sir. 


your obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


AMEL1a FiLMER. 


— 


— 


„ 


From the Same, to the Same. 


SIR, 
] Make no apology for this intruſion; 
you have brought it on yourſelf, I 
begin however to be afraid that the 


puniſhment exceeds the offence, 
We 
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We find, in the writings of Plutarch, 
a piece entitled the Virtuous Actions of 
Women, One might (ſays th@philo- 
ſopher of Chæronea) make a compari- 
ſon between Anacreon and Sappho ; be- 
tween Semiramis and Seſoſtris; between 
Tanaquil and Servius; between Brutus 
and Portia; the ſame talents and the 
ſame virtues are modified by the ſame 
circumſtances, and by the perſons: but 
the foundation is the ſame, though the 
colour and the ſurface (ſo to ſpeak) are 
different.” The hiſtorian next proceeds 
to mention a great number of women of 
all ages, who have ſhewn a generous 
contempt for death. He inſtances the 
Pheoenician women; who, before an en- 
gagement which threatened the deſtruc- 
tion of their city, agreed to expire in 
the flames, if the battle ſhould be loſt ; 
and crowned the woman with flowers 


who 
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who firſt made that motion in council. 
He tells us of other women, who reſiſt- 
ed deſpotiſm and oppreſhon, who, as 
ſoon as the tyrant was flain, ran dan- 
cing before the conſpirators, and crown- 
ed them with their own hands : of ſome, 
who gave liberty to their country : of 
ſeveral who expoſed themſelves to 
death, and to be loaded with chains, to 
ſave their captive huſbands : and he 
takes particular notice of Camma, who 
poiſoned herſelf at the altar, that ſhe 
might poiſon the murderer of her huſ- 
band, and who, turning to the aſſaſſin, 
ſaid, © Thee! this inſtant I order, in 
place of a nuptial bed, to prepare thy- 
ſelf a tomb.” 

To theſe great and generous qualities, 
Plutarch has joined the ſofter, and per- 
haps the more attractive virtues, as be- 
ing more natural to the ſex. In all the 


cha- 
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characters we read of excellent women, 
there is not a more illuſtrious inſtance of 
fillial piety, than in the ſtory of Cimo- 
nus : who being caſt into priſon, and 
there adjudged to be ſtarved to death ; 
his daughter Xantippe fed him through 
the iron gate with the milk of her own 
breaſts. Plutarch has alſo leſt a piece 
in honour of the Spartan dames, (where 
(Mr. Thomas acquaints us) he cites a 
variety of facts which demonſtrates their 
courage and vigour of mind. Nature 
ſacrificed to patriotiſm, honour ranked 
before affection, the name of citizen pre- 
ſerred before the name of mother, tears 
of joy ſhed over the body of a dead fon 
picrced with wounds, the maternal hands 
armed againſt a ſon guilty of cowardice, 
the mandate of death conveyed to a ſon 
ſuſpected of a crime, and even compaſ- 
lion regarded as a weakneſs.” He gives 

us 
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us a ſingular inſtance of the intrepidity 
and fortitude of a Spartan woman, in a 
ſtate of ſervitude (a priſoner, and ſold 
as a ſlave) : the queſtion was put to her, 
What knoweſt thou? © To be free,” 
ſhe replied : and when her maſter com- 
mended what ſhe deemed ignominious, 
ſhe coolly ſaid, You are unworthy of 
me:“ and reſigned herſelf to death. 
The wife and ſiſter of Mithridates, 
expreſſed leſs fear of death, than Mithri- 
dates himſelf. Did not the wife of Aſ- 
drubal do the ſame? and have you not 
heard that Armonica, the daughter of 
Hiero, the Syracuſan, choſe to periſh 
in the ſame flames with her country ? 
The wife of the governor of Ber- 
wick Caſtle, affords alſo an inſtance of 
female heroiſm : his two ſons were in 
poſſeſſion of the beſiegers as hoſtages : 


who violating their honour, threatened 
to 
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to hang them up inſtantly under the 
walls before his eyes, if he did not ſur- 
render. The father being ſhocked, and 
torn by contending pathons, like Aga- 
memnon in the Iphigena, who preſents 
a lively picture of human nature, when 
doubly beſieged : nature prevailed, he 
was on the point of complying with 
their requeſt, when his wife animated 
him by ſaying, „Lou may have other 
children; your honour once loſt can 
never be regained.” The two young 
warriors, in conſequence of this advice, 
fell victims for the good of their coun- 
try, and the preſervation of a fortreſs, 
which at that time was a place of great 
importance for the Scotch to poſſeſs, as 
a barrier againſt the Engliſh. There is 
alſo a remarkable inſtance, in the hiſ- 
tory of Scotland, of a lady at Perth, 
who when aſſaſſins were attempting to 


enter 
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enter the apartment of her ſovereign, 
ſupplied the want of a bolt, to one of 
the gates of the houſe, with her delicate 
arm, which was inſtantly ſhattered in 
pieces. 
Poſterity has preſerved the memory of 
the wife of Seneca, Pompeia Paulina, 
who proteſted to her huſband ſhe would 
not ſurvive him a moment : their yeins 
were opened at the ſame time ; but Ne- 
ro ſent people to prevent Paulina's death, 
by binding up her wounds. The pale- 
neſs which ever after remained in her 
looks, (ſays an hiſtorian) was an honour- 
able mark of her courage and fidelity. 
The wife of Pætus furniſhes another 
example of this kind, who ſtabbed her- 
ſelf to encourage her deſponding huſ- 
band to follow her example; it was moſt 
likely the ſhame of ſurviving, which in- 
fluenced him— The poor man had no 


choice 
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choice left but to do as he was directed, 
The manner of their death has afforded 
Martial the ſubject of an elegant Epi- 
gram, which has been thus paraphraſed. 


When to her huſband, Arria gave the ſword, 

Which from her chaſte, her bleeding breaſt ſhe drew. 

She ſaid, my Pætus, this I do not feel, 

But oh ! the wound, that muſt be made by you ! 

She could no more, but on her Pztus itil], 

She fix'd her feeble, her expiring eyes: 

And when ſhe ſaw him raiſe the pointed ſteel, ſhe 
ſunk— 

And ſcemed to ſay, Now Arria dies!” 


Nothing however but the barbarous 
acc thoſe people lived in, and their ig- 
norance and ſuperſtition, could excuſe 
ſelf. deſtruction. But thoſe were times 
when the extravagance of human na- 
ture was ſuch, as led them to deify the 
molt horrid vices; as they had not yet 
learned the ſecret of our modern adepts 

Yor. I. K in 
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m iniquity—To keep vice in counte- 
nance, by bidding defiance to Hea- 
ven itſelf, and treading religion under 
foot. 

We find that courage has always 
been in both ſexes moſt evidently diſ- 
played under the banners of enthuſiaſm. 
] obſerved in Mezeray, under the arti- 
cle Croiſade, preached by St. Bernard, 
in the year 1157, that he ſays, “ Sevc- 
ral women did not content themſelves 
with taking the croſs, but they alſo took 
up arms to defend it, and compoſed 
ſquadrons of females.“ 

I cannot help remarking, that religious 
wars are never mentioned, either among 
the Aſſyrians, Medes, Perfians, Greeks, 
Romans, Gauls, Germans, or any other 
ancient nations. Such a ſoleciſm in re- 
ligion was reſerved for chriſtianity : but 


how is it poſſible, that ſuch inhumanity 
| thould 


ſhould have taken its riſe among the 
profeſſors of a religion which ſo ſtrongly 
recommends benevolence and charity? 
But where am I running lt muſt be 
confeſſed that my digreſſions are not a 
little Pindaric. Some Hebrew doctors, 
from the different names of Adam and 
Eve, drew arguments to prove the dig- 
nity and perfection of the female ſex in 
that Adam ſignifies Earth, but Eve ex- 
preſſes life. And they affirm, that every 
name which God impoſed on any thing, 
deſcribes its nature and quality, Mr, 
Thomas acquaints us, That during the 
time of the Cruſades, women, animated 
by the double enthuſfiaſin of religion and 
of valour, often performed the moſt gal- 
lant exploits, and died with arms in their 
hands: this warlike diſpoſition in them con- 
tinued for near four hundred years, and in 
conſequence of the prevailing paſſion, wo- 

R 2 men 
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men quitted the ſoft and tender inclina- 
tions of their own ſex, for the toilſome 
occupations of the other. But there | 
were #ras, and countries, in which that 
ſpirit appeared with peculiar luſtre; as 
during the fifteenth and fixteenth Cen- 
turies, in the Archipelago, and Medi- 
terranean, where they were invaded by 

the Turks. Exery thing conſpired to 
animate the women of theſe countries 

with an exalted courage; the prevailing 

ſpirit of the foregoing ages, the terror 
which the name of the Turks inſpired, 

the difference of religion, which pro- 
duced a kind of ſacred horror, the ſtrik- 

ing difference of manners, and above all 

the confinement of the female ſex, which 
preſented to the women of Europe, no- 
thing but the dreadtul ideas of ſervitude 

and a maſter, the tears of beauty in the 
embrace of a barbarian, and the double 
tyranny of love and pride.“ 
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Women ſurely could not then be 
juſtly accuſed, becauſe they forſook the 
more domeſtic duties, when they were 
called upon by the motives of religion 
and honour, to defend their country : 
which are the principles that have gene- 
rally given birth to the greateſt actions 
of women. 

Rome owed its greatneſs as much to 
the women as to the men. After the 
ſiege of Troy, the Trojans who ſurvived 
the ruin of it, were diſperſed into ſeveral 
parts of the world. Some of them, after 
many ſtorms, were driven on the coaſt 
of Italy, where the Tyber emptied it- 
ſelf into the ſea. On their landing, 
they began to ſeek for proviſions round 
the neighbouring coaſts. The women 
who remained on board, heartily tired 
of a long and dangerous navigation, 
agreed to ſet fire to their ſhips, and ſhe 
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who firſt propoſed it, was called Rome, 
The Sabine women alſo contributed as 
much to the increaſe of it, as the Tro- 
jans did to its riſe, I could mention a 
thouſand inſtances where the women were 
beneficial to Rome. I ſhall only tell you 
why formerly a temple was erected to 
Venus Armata, and another to Venus 
Calva. When the exigencies of ſtatc 
required it, women redeemed their coun- 
try, with the only ornaments they had, 
a little gold in their ears, and inſtead of 
dreſſing their hair, cut it off to make 
ropes for the defence of the Capitol. 

I ſhall not have recourſe to ſcripture, 
for ſear of prophaning divine truths 
with fooliſh reaſoning; neither ſhall I 
alledge the great numbers of women, 
who, for the name of Chrift, have with 
an admirable conſtancy ſuffered them- 
ſelves to be barbarouſly murdered by 

tyrants. 
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tyrants. Nor of thoſe who by their 
learned diſputes have confuted the pro- 
feſſors of idolatry. In the ſecond trium- 
virate, the three aſſaſſins who governed 
Rome, having exhauſted every other 
method of plunder, reſolved to tax the 
women, and impoſed a heavy contri- 
bution on each of them : they ſought 
an orator to defend their cauſe, but 
found none; no man would reaſon 
againſt thoſe who had the power of life 
and death. The daughter of the cele- 
brated Hortenſius, alone appeared : ſhe 
revived the memory of her father's abili- 
ties, and ſupported with intrepidity her 
own cauſe and that of her ſex : the rut- 
fans bluſhed, and revoked their orders. 
Hortenſia had that day the honour of 
giving an example of courage to men, 
a pattern of eloquence to women, and 
a leilon of humanity to tyrants, Appian 

KR 4 has 
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has preſerved her oration, which he 
favs ſhe pronounced with intrepidity, 
where men, bending under oppreſſion, 
durſt not raiſe their eyes, or open their 
mouths, 

Nicoſtrata, the mother of Evander, 
ficſt taught the Latins the uſe of letters. 
And at Verona, in the fiftecath century, 
Ifotta Nogarolla acqu.red ſo great a 
reputation for her eloquence, that even 
kings ſubmitted to liſten, and as ſcholars 
to attend her. 

Was not the glorious diſcovery of 
Cataline's conſpiracy, which Cicero is fo 
proud of, owing to a woman of the 
loweſt rank ; and who for that reaſon 
may be ſaid to be the occafion of all 
the good Cicero boaſts he did the com- 
nonwealth of Rome? 

What muſt we think of Aſpaſia's abi- 


lities, who had Pericles for a lover, and 
So- 
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Socrates for a diſciple, who ſpeaks of 


her in terms of veneration ? Her ſu- 
perior qualities engaged the moſt con- 
fiderable perſons in Athens, not only to 
viſit her, but to bring their wives to 
hear her lectures. 

Cato's daughter made ſo great ad- 
vances in philoſophy, and virtue, that 
ſome authors make her a rival in glory 
to her father. Cicero eſteemed Corne- 
lia's works ſo much, that he called them 
the books of joy and pleaſure; and ſhe 
gave her own daughters fo fine and ex- 
traordinary an education, that had not 
Cato, from a ſentiment of jealouſy, op- 
poſed it, Rome deſigned to have erected 
a ſtatue to her memory. 

Cicero alſo was intimately acquainted 
with a lady named Cerilla: he often, in 
his Epiſlles, recommends her taſte for 


books and philoſophy. This, their com- 
mon 
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mon inclination, made him fond of her 
writings. He alſo ſpeaks with honour 
of the Roman ladies, who, in his time, 
bad the greateſt taſte for elegant learning 
and polite language. Therefore aiming 
to diſtinguiſh himſelf in the art of clo- 
quence, he employed the intervals of 
his leiſure in their company; and white 
he improved his knowledge by the 
leſſons of Scævola the augur, he po- 
Iiſhed his language by aflociating with 
Lælia, his conſort ; whoſe converſation, 
according to his own teſtimony, was 
tinctured with the clegance of her father 
Lzlius, the moſt poliſhed orator of the 
age. 

After the declenfion of chivalry in 
Furope (ſays Mr. Thomas), when the 
univerſal thirſt of knowledge drew the 
attention of all Europe to the ſtudy of 


languages, women began to aſſume a 
new 
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new character; ſoon after we ſee them 
preach, unravel controverfies— ſupport 
opinions—fill the chairs of philoſophy 
and law—harrangue in Latin before the 
Pope—read Hebrew, and write in Greek. 
Women of quality, and young girls, 
perfected in cloquence, with the ſweet- 
eſt features, and ſofteſt voice, patheti- 
cally exhorting the Holy Father and the 
Chriſtian princes, to make war againſt 
the Turks.“ 

Need I ſend to Greece for the nine 
Sibyls, and nine lyric Pocteſſee, to add 
to my argument? Voſhus, Midas, and 
Lilius Geraldus, inform the world of 
Megaloſtrade, and the daughters of 
Steſichorus; of the three Theanos, one 
the wife of Pythagoras, who improved 
his ſchool after his deccaſe. Athenæus 
thought it an ornament to his works to 
quote the poeteſs Hadyle; and Diogenes 

Laertius 
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Laertius deemed it no diſgrace to Plato 
to give him for company his fair diſci- 
ples Laſthemia and Axiothea, beſides 
the beautiful Hipparchia, whoſe life in 
particular he diſdains not to write: in 
which he celebratcs her, as cqually ex- 
cellent in dramatic poetry, ethics, and 
philoſophy. 

Dionyſius Halicarnafſeus, and Lon- 
ginus, two of the ableſt critics of their 
time, ceicbrate the merit of Sappho. 
Permit me only to add, in continua- 
tion of this ſubject, a few ladies of the 
preſent age : Signora Buſh, of Bologna, 
who was preſented with a doctor's phy ſi- 
caldegree, and who gives public lectures; 
and Signora Agneſe, ſo famed in the li- 
terary world for a treatiſe on Analyſes; 
in conſideration of which, beſides pane- 
gyrics from all the learned bodies of 
Hurope, a profefforſhip of mathema- 

dies 
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tics has been conferred on her, in the 
Univerfity of Bologna. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe honours, ſhe was deaf to all 
entreaties of the learned, or her friends: 
ſhe withdrew herſelf from the world, 
retired into a nunnery near Milan, and 
has ſacrificed to chriſtian humility all 
the enjoyments and honours which her 
acquaintance, and talents, would other- 
wiſe have obtained for her in the world: 
Lord Moleſworth, in his account 
of Denmark mentions the literary 
merit of the ladies; and declares, that 
Tycho Brache's filter may contend 
with the famous poctefſes of the an- 
cients. The marchioneſs du Chatelet, 
explained Leibnitz, tranſlated and wrote 
comments on Newton. She wrote alſo 


phyſical inſtructions, wherein the depth of 


her genius is apparent to every one who 


15 able to underſtand her, 
But 
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But our own country furniſhes ſuffici- 
ent inſtances of the various perfections 
and talents of women. The three Sey- 
mours, fiſters, nieces to a king, and 
daughters to a protector, all celebrated 
for their learning, and for their elegant 
Latin verſes. The unfortunate Jane 
Grey, whoſe elevation to the throne 
was only a ſtep to the ſcaffold. Aſcham, 
in his School-maſter, relating rhe memor- 
able viſit he paid to her before her exe- 
cation, takes notice that he found her 
reading the Phazdo, Plato's Dialogue 
on the Immortality of the Soul, in 
Greek. The eldeſt daughter of Sir Tho- 
mas More, whoſe learning was only 
eclipſed by her virtues : ſhe correſpond- 
ed in Latin with the great Eraſmus, who 
ſtyled her the ornament of Britain: a 
lady whoſe filial piety muſt exact the 


admiration of the lateſt ages. 
We 


We behold in Scotland, Mary Queen 


of Scots, the moſt beautiful woman of 
her age, and one of the moſt learned: 


ſhe ſpake fix different languages; com- 


poſed elegant verſes in French, and, 
when very young, delivered an oration 
in Latin before the court of France, to 
prove that the ſtudy of letters is conſiſ- 
tent with the female character. Lady 
Pilkington is known to have been the 
real author of the Whole Duty of Man; 
and of ſeveral other moral and divine 
treatiſes, written with ſo much temper, 
purity, piety, philoſophy, and good 
ſenſe, that ſhe may be juſtly reckoned 
the glory of her ſex, and an honour to 
human nature : what greatneſs of mind, 
and goodneſs of heart, muſt the perſon 
be poſſeſſed of, who could deny herſelf 
the honour cf ſuch works, leſt the 
name of Woman ſhould render them 
leſs ſerviceable to mankind ! 


t 
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The Ducheſs of Newcaſtle was the 
firſt Engliſh lady who attempted what is 
now called polite literature ; and has left 
us a variety of compoſitions in proſe and 
verſe. But the preſent age ſufficiently 
demonſtrates to what our ſex are equal: 
I ſhall tranſcribe what the Reverend Dr. 
Birch ſays of one of them “, in the Hiſ- 
tory of the Works of the Learned 4. 
« This lady, fays he, is a very extraor- 
dinary phenomenon in the republic of 
letters, and juſtly to be ranked with the 
Cornelias, Sulpicias, and Hypatias of 
the ancients; the Scharmans, and Da- 
ciers of the moderns. For to an un- 
common vivacity and delicacy of geni- 
us, and an accuracy of judgment wor- 
thy the matureſt years, ſhe has added 
the knowledge of the ancient and mo- 
dern languages, at an age, when @ 


* Miſs Carter, 1 For june 1739. 
com- 
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competent ſkill in any one of them, 
would be no inconſiderable diſtinction in 
a perſon of the other ſex.” 

You ſay we are incapacitated from 
ſtate affairs, becauſe we quarrel with one 
another, and cannot keep a ſecret. If 
women quarrel about trifles, do we not 
alſo ſee men, and even thoſe on whoſe 
nod whole kingdoms depend, going lo- 
vether by the. ears, about matters of 
equal conſequence with that diſputed 
among the Lilliputians, viz. whether 
they ſhould break their eggs at the 
great or ſmall end! As to our capacity 
of keeping a ſecret, if we may credit 
Plutarch, he informs us, that Lena of 
Athens, who was engaged in a conſpira- 
cy againſt Pifitratus, fearing leſt the ex- 
quiſite torture ſhe was put to, might 
extort any diſcovery from her, bit her 
toague off, The ſame author, in an- 
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other part of his works, has recorded the 
women's talent for ſecrecy, in thoſe of 
Melita, of whom, though all were in 
conſpiracy with their huſbands, not one 
diſcovered the ſecret. Tacitus has per- 
petuated the memory of Epicharis, 
whom all the cruelties of Nero could 
not induce to betray any of the ſecrets 
ſhe was privy to, in the conſpiracy againſt 
him. It Homer commends Ulyſſes and 
Telemachus, for their ſteadineſs in keep- 
ing a ſecret, he is no leſs eloquent in 
the praiſes of Penelope and Eurecla, for 
the ſame virtue. Angerona was ſo fa- 
mous for this virtue, that the Romans 
worſhipped her for the goddeſs of 
filence ; in honour of whom, the Athe- 
nians placed before the gate of the caſ- 
tle, a brazen lioneſs without a tongue ! 
to denote thereby the command ſhe 


had over her's, for ſhe was not terrified 
by 
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by the death of two great men her 
friends, nor, by all the engines of pain, 
could be compelled to reveal any one of 
the conſpirators. 

St, Jerome, who was a philoſopher 
as well as an orator, and a father of the 
church, had ſo much eſteem for women, 
that he dedicated many of his works to 
them. This would have been abſurd, 
if he had not thought them competent 
Judges. 

The ancient philoſophers alſo aſcribed 
all ſciences to the Muſes, all ſweetneſs 
and morality to the Graces, and prophe- 
tick inſpiration to the Sibyls. 

I have inſiſted particularly on the above 
head, becauſe if you ſuppole women 
are incapable of keeping a ſecret—l 
look upon it to be indirectly infinuating, 
that there is no kind of imperſection, 
whereof they are not capable, I ſhall 

3 now, 
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now, fir, give you the origin of the Sa- 
lic law, as it is both whimſical and ri- 
diculous. But I cannot omit firſt taking 
notice of the want of candour in a noble 
author, (now deceaſed) who, in his Hiſ- 
tory of Henry II. mentions the in- 
veterate prejudices which the Engliſh 
in thoſe days, entertained againſt the 
idea of a female ſucceſſion. “ In all 
the hiſtory, ſays he, of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, ſince the firſt day of their ſettling 
in Britain, there is but one inſtance of 
a lady's being allowed to ſucceed to the 
crown, Viz. Sexburge ihe wife of Cen- 
walch, king of the Weſt-Saxons : ſhe 
reigned but a ycar; and Matthew of 
Weſtminſter ſays, „She was expelled 
with diſdain by the nobles, who would 
not fight under a woman,” William 
of Malmſbury however gives a very dif- 
ferent account of Sexburge ; but his 
Lordſhip endeavours to ob viate this, 

by 
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by acquainting us, this author may have 
avoided publiſhing a fact, which was 
ſo unfavourable to the cauſe of the em- 
preſs Matiida, in a book which he de- 
dicated to her brother the Earl of Glo- 
ceſter.“ His Lordſhip omitted telling us, 
that this queen retired to a houſe of de- 
votion, and there died. Mie have in 
the hiſtory of the ſame kingdom, an in- 
ſtance of Ethelburga, the wife of Ina, 
who, in her huſband's abſence, headed 
an army againſt Eadbert, a pretender 
to his crown, took and demoliſhed his 
caſtle of Taunton, and obliged him to 
depart out of that kingdom. His Lord- 
ſhip has mentioned Elfleda, whom he 
allows fome writers call queen of the 
Mercians, but without remarking that 
her military exploits equalled thoſe of 
the greateſt warriors of that age. Plato, 
who was no great friend to women, will 


L 3 have 
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have them to take the care of towns, and 
the men to be employed in all the offices 
of war. 

When the ſucceſſion of the French 
monarchy fell to a woman, after the 
death of Lewis X. his brother Philip 
ear] of Poitou, the firſt prince of the 
blood, who pretended to be preferred 
before the king's daughter, had gained 
over to his intereſt the greateſt preacher 
of his time, who was biſhop of Ami- 
ens. This prelate, preaching before 
thoſe who were to decide this contro- 
verſy, took for the text, . The lilies 
neither toil nor ſpin :” theſe being the 
arms of France, he moſt learnedly 
proved, and you may ſuppoſe, fir, by 
what ſtrong arguments, that God hav- 

ing declared the lilies did not ſpin, they 
uld, not without fin, give the crown to 
the diſtaff, And thus it was adjudged 
to 
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to the king's brother, in prejudice to the 
king's daughter. Permit me only to add 
before I conclude, that we generally ſee 
women give the deciſive ſtroke to great 
affairs; and in ſpite of all the faults of 
which they are accuſed, at all courts, 
and at all times, the ladies are the prin- 
cipal movers of great events. 

St. Evremont ſays, “ The wiſe cour- 
tier takes care to have none of them for 
his enemy, nor even to ſpeak againſt 
them in general.” Is not this a prudent 
caution ? Can our influence be denied, 
when it is conſidered we were too ſtrong 
for the fit, the ftrongeft, and the r 
man that ever was! I fancy you would 
be very glad if ſome other amuſement 
had at preſent employed, 


Sir, your obedient, 


humble ſervant, 


AvELta FILMER, 


1 


Continuation of the Family Narrative. 
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From the Ducheſs de Crvr, to Mrs. 
PiERPONT. 


DEAR MADAM, 


THE Lady F— s were kept three 

years at ſchool, during which time 
they had been inſtructed in every thing 
ſuitable to their rank and genius: at this 
time Lady Filmer brought Lady Sophia 
home, as ſhe could not remain longer 
there, with propriety, on account of 
her advanced age. She would have 
been happy to have taken Lady Harrict 
from ſchool at the ſame time, but was 


not over-fon1 of her aſſociating much 
with 
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with her ſiſter, until her reaſon was 
more confirmed, and her judgment 
ſtrengthened. She ſoon found the care 
of Lady Sophia alone, a very difficult 
taſk : it was very hard to reſtrain her vi- 
vacity, or to give her juſt ideas of the 
world. She often ſaid to Mrs. Roſs (an 
amiable woman, who had lived with her 
ſeveral years); that ſhe could have no 
ſympathy with Lady Sophia? “ Our na- 
tures, ſaid ſhe, are not the ſame: my 
organs are incapable to convey my ſen- 
timents to her apprehenſions, nor can I 
frame a language that is intelligible to 
her's.” This may be eaſily underſtood, 
if we recollect that the greateſt part of 
mankind, eſpecially the illitcrate, are 
always guided more by their external 
ſenſes, than by their minds and under- 
ſtandings; and therefore more eafily 


comprehend fing'e objects and exam- 
ples, 
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ples, than abſtract propoſitions, ſyl!o- 
giſms, and refined reaſonings. Lady 
Filmer's literary merit has already been 
mentioned She ſoon diſcovered that 
with Lady Sophia ſhe muſt greatly deſ- 
cend in her ſtyle to be underſtood, and 
to deſcend ſo very far, was no very 
eaſy matter for her Ladyſhip : but the 
goodneſs of her heart made every ſa- 
crifice eaſy to herſelf, by which ſhe could 
be of any ſervice to others; ſhe there- 
fore endeavoured to clothe her words 
in the fimpleſt garb : ſhe reminded her 
of the tender ſollicitude ſhe had always 
ſhewn for her—which attention, on her 
part, could only proceed from affection. 
« I am now (faid ſhe), Lady So- 
phia, to introduce you into the world. 
It is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
order the firſt ſteps you take iu it, that 
they may afford room for favourable 
con- 
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conjectures on your future conduct. It 
is hard to remove early taken prejudices, 
whether of liking or diſlike : people 
will Hunt for reaſons to confirm firſt im- 
preſſions, in compliment to their own 
ſagacity, nor 1s it every mind that has 
the ingenuity to confeſs itſelf miſtaken, 
when it finds itſelf wrong.“ 

As Lady Filmer thought it highly ne- 
ceſſary to warn Lady Sophia of the dan- 
gerous influence cf the more powerful 
paſhons, and by good principles to for- 


tify her againſt their force; and the 


more ſo, as ſhe feared ſhe had been ac- 
cuſtomed in her early years to hear thoſe 
irregularities which are the effects of 
ſtrong paſſions, made too light of; ſhe 
inſtructed her, that the irregular indul- 
gence of the paſſions brings infamy on 
thoſe who are actuated by them. The 
terrible effects which they produce are 

to 
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to be ſeen in hiſtory. “ For,” ſaid this 
excellent monitreſs, * Why do we read 
the tranſactions of paſt times? Why are 
we ſo fond of biography ? Not ſurely 
as matters of mere amuſement, but as 
containing facts, which, attended to, 
and properly digeſted, may ſerve to di- 
rect us in the conduct of our lives.“ 

In her reading, as ſhe knew ſhe would 
never apply much, ſhe directed her to 
begin with what was molt pleaſing, and 
to aſcend gradually from pleaſure to 
utility, Lady Filmer alſo, told her, 
that it was proper ſhe ſhould make 
herſelf perfect miſtreſs of the four prin- 
cipal rules of arithmetic ; and ſhe looked 
upon it as abſolutely neceſſary, ſhe 
ſhou'd lcarn to ſpell her own language 
accurately: at the ſame time ſhe did 
not altogether expect this, as in that 
caſe Lady Sophia muſt have underſtood 

the 
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the derivation, as well as the ſenſe of 
the words ſhe uſed, it ſhe ſtopt not at 
ſound. She told her ſhe was far from 
wiſhing to debar her from recreations ; 
but only wiſhed to have that medium 
obſerved, which preſerves to the ſex 
their dignity, without abridging them 
of their due entertainment. Diverſions, 
when properly regulated, are highly ne- 
ceſſary; and never hurtful, but when 
taken to exceſs, that is to ſay, when 
they engroſs the whole thoughts. Bal- 
ſac, ſpeaking of thoſe who are encmies 
to amuſements, ſays, Had theſe peo- , 
ple the government of the world, they | 
would deprive the year of ſpring, and 
life of youth.” But to know how to 
employ our leiſure hours, is neceſſary 
at every age of life: in youth it is a 
preſervative ; in age it is a reſource ; and 


it is conomical at all times. Diony- 
| fius 
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ſius being aſked by one, who defired to 
ſpeak with him, if he were at leiſure ? 
made anſwer, © Heavens forbid that I 
ſhould ever be ſo unfortunate.” Leiſure 
corrupts mankind—hence ſome believe, 
the pyramids in Egypt were built to 
keep people employed—is it not uſeful 
for every one to be enured to toil ? 

It was a maxim of Lady Filmer's, ne- 
ver to conceal from young women, they 
were handſome, for ſhe ſaid they would 
ſoon be told ſo by the men; and by 
being prepared for this compliment, 
they will receive it with indifference as 
words of courſe, inſtead of becoming a 
prey to the firſt coxcomb they meet 
ſhe (ſaid Lady Filmer) who is puffed up 
by the praiſes of men, on the ſuppoſed 
advantages of perſon, affiſts their de- 
ſigus upon her, and ſeems to own ſhe 
thinks it a principal end of her being, 

to 
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to be admired by them: and what can 


give more importance to them, and 7/5 


to herſelf, than this ?—Thoſe who re- 
quire nothing more than beauty, mult 
have been greatly charmed with Lady 
Sophia : but to thoſe who inveſtigate 
a little farther, her converſation was 
trifling, and her conduct unfeeling : 
ſhe attracted hundreds by the allure- 
ments of her perſon, but before any of 
thoſe whom ſhe attracted had been an 
hour in her company, ſhe repelled them- 
ſo effectually, that they were ever after 
proof againſt her magnetic powers. 
As Mrs. Roſs will make a conſiderable 
figure in the continuation of the family 
narrative, I ſhall in this place give you 
the out-lines of her hiſtory. 

She had ſeen a great deal of the world; 
her adventures my pen cannot do juſtice 
to; they are of an intereſting nature, 

ſome 
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ſome of them are pathetic ; all are full 
ot that agonizing knowledge, which is 
uſually purchaſed at the price of a broken 
heart. She had been extremely hand- 
ſome, was at this time paſt forty; but 
there was ſtill a piacidnets in her looks, 
a mild ſerenity, which at once created 
reſpect and admiration. It is ſurcly a 
kind diſpoſition of Providence, that ad- 
verſity, ſo baneful in itſelf, ſhould con- 
duce ſo peculiarly as it does, to the 
improvement of the human heart: it 
teaches modeſty, humility, and compaſ- 
fion. © Adverfity, favs Plutarch, ſets 
greatneſs of ſoul in a juſt light.” It is 
in the extremes of fortune that men ap- 
pear what they really are, and not in 
the tranquil courſe of common life. 
Her huſband had been a man of an en- 
terpriſing genius, though of good ſenſe: 


had entered into great expences for the 
diſ- 
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diſcovery of coal, which he was flatter- 
ed was on his eſtate : theſe hopes in- 
ſenſibly engaged him more and more, 
expecting every day to be rewarded for 
his labours. In the mean time, the 
gentlemen in his neighbourhood having 
been great votaries to Bacchus, inliſted 
him under their banners ; and, his con- 
ſtiturion being weak, he fell a ſacrifice 
to his complaiſance. 

Men of ſtrong health, and of a riot- 
aus turn, ſhould not, in mere compaſſion, 
ſeduce into their company men of feebler 
conſtitutions, and make them compani- 
ons of their riots, to the deſtruction of 
their health. And the ſame obſervation 
may be made in regard to extravagant 
nien, cf great and ſmall fortunes, who 
are cqually ill-ſuited, ſince the expences 
which will but ſhake the one, will quite 
demoliſh the other, | 

Vol. I. M After 
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After the death of Mr. Roſs, the 
eſtate was ſeized by his next neighbour, 
and greateſt creditor ; ſold for little more 
than diſcharged his debts, leaving his 
widow and ſon only one thouſand five 
hundred pounds. To complete Mrs. 
Roſs's chagrin, the purchaſer of the 
eſtate found the coal, before he had been 
in poſſeſſion a fortnight. Although this 
afforded a proof to the relations of the 
family, that it had not been a chimeri- 
cal ſcheme upon which Mr. Roſs had 
expended his fortune, yer his memory 
was ſlighted, bis ſon neglected, and his 
widow treated as a ridiculous enterpriſ- 
ing woman, &c.—In this age, there is 
hardly a vice which riches will not dig- 
nify, or a virtue which poverty will not 
diſgrace. 

The errors of the n and ſucceſs- 
ful may be forgiven, thoſe of the unfor- 

tunate 
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tunate never are. No ſex, no ſtation, 
is exempted from the buſy laſh of 
tongues : whatever a man does, what- 
ever he leaves undone, afford them mat- 
ter to work upon. The beſt motives . 
may be miſtaken, or miſrepreſented : 
the moſt difintereſted actions blamed and 
ridiculed. It is well that the happineſs 
of mankind depends more upon the 
temper of their own minds, than upon 
the opinion of others. If we pretend, 
in all caſes, to affign motives for the 
conduct of other people, we ſhall be 
frequently miſtaken, If we attribute 
ſucceſs in the world, in all, or even 
moſt caſes, to uncommon merit, we 
ſhall contradict experience. The well- 
concerted project of a ſenſible man, 
muſt often depend for ſucceſs upon the 
will of a fool. Mrs. Roſs ſoon found 
herſelf ſlighted and contemned by her 

M2 great 
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great relations; they firſt inſulted her 
with their pity, and then increaſed her 
fears, by magnifying the horrors of her 
fituation, and their incapacity of reliev- 
ing her. Evils can hardly happen to 
wile and virtuous men; or if they do 
happen, cannot render them miſerable, 
Stones are hard, and cakes of ice are 
cold; and all who feel them, feel them 
alike : but the good or bad events which 
fortune brings upon us, are felt accord- 
ing to what qualities we, not hey, have. 
They are in themſelves indifferent and 
common accidents, ard they acquire 
ſtrength by nothing but our vice, or our 
weakneſs. Fortune can diſpenſe nei- 
ther felicity or infelicity, unleſs we co- 
operate with her. Few men who are un- 
happy under the want of an eſtate, would 
be happy in the poſleſhon of it. Mrs. 
Roſs ſupported herſelf under theſe ſevere 

afflictions, 
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afflictions, with the greateſt magnanimi- 
ty : ſhe ſtill ſuppoſed, that her relations 
could not refuſe her upon loan five hun- 
dred pounds, to recover an eſtate her 
fon was intitled to; and which ſum, 
on the beſt advice, ſhe was willing to 
riſk ; but could not raiſe it herſelf until 
her ſon was of age, although ſhe could 
give ample ſecurity for it, This ſmall 
favour was denied her by Sir Benjamin 
Roſs, her brother-in-law. He wiſely 
ſhaking his head, ſaid, he had already 
ſeen the inefficacy of her projects, and 
her late huſband's ; and every one muſt 
be ſenſible they had played at det and 
arakes with their money. That he was of 
the opinion of Richelicu, who had ſtruck 
UNFoRTUNATE out of his dictionary, 
affirming that every one ſucceeded coul 
or ill, according as his conduct was right 
or ccrong. 
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A much ſmaller indignity was ſuffi- 
cient to awaken a generous mind to a 
ſenſe of its independence. Thoſe have 
little ſenſe of their own dignity, or 
rather can have no dignity at all, who 
ſtoop for favours, or pay attendance 
in expectation of them, when by œco- 
nomy or induſtry they can maintain their 
independence, and by that means rank 
with the greateſt, Mrs. Roſs acquaint- 
ed Sir Benjamin, ſhe had done juſtice 
to her ſon by trying every means of 
ſerving him ; that ſhe had not come 
there to aſk charity of him, far leſs to 
hegr ber deceaſed huſband's memory 
traduced; but had put it in his power 
to ſerve the only child of a brother who 
never offended him : and that by the 
favour ſhe had aſked, he would have 
run no riſk. This ſhe pronounced with 
great ſpirit : as ſome poiſonous animals 

carry 
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carry about them an antidote to their 
own venom, ſo do molt people for the 
offence they give, by ſlight, hatred, or 
contempt. She was leaving the room 
when Sir Benjamin ſtopped her, ſaying, 
If a trifling ſum can be of any uſe to 
vou, it ſhall be at your ſervice.” To this 
generous offer ſhe made no reply, but 207,0 
a look; the meaning of which was loſt 
on this event-judging fool. It exprefſed— 

T <vill not be obliged ! it marked the diſtine- 
tion between ſenſibility of misfortune, and 
zweakneſs of mind: it repreſſed the inſo- 
lence of wealth, and conferred dignity 
even on indigence. Mrs. Roſs made 
ſome other unſucceſsful attempts, to 
ſerve her ſon. 

What is called friendſbip is ſo little to be 
depended on, that the ſureſt way to pre- 
ferve one's friends, 1s never to put them 
to any trial. Indeed ſome of the younger 
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part of her acquaintance at this time 
contributed to her enjoyment, as far as 
their civilities could extend: but it 
was with an ardour, which thoſe that 
know the human heart, muſt be ſeniible 
could not lait long. All that 1s more 
than zer-{ſcry is too much: her caſe, her 
happincis, her welfare, was their only 
concern, they would go no where until 
they knew ſhe was fixed for the day, 
&c, But every thing wears out, and 
the exceſs of their fine ſentiments ſoon 
deſtroyed themſelves : when her misſor- 
tunes grew familiar, they ceaſed to 
ſtrike their imaginations: an habit of 
ſecing her, diſſipated the caprice which 
had been fo beneficial to her, and ſa- 
tiated the ſatisfaction they had in ſerving 
her ; they gradually declined in their 
viſits and attentions, and at laſt wholly 


gave her up, from ſhame for the part 
they 
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they had acted, which brought them in 
diſcredit with themſelves. Mrs. Roſs 
had been much attached to her huſband : 
his temper had rendered him diſagree- 
able for a few years paſt, but ſhe im- 
puted this to the bad ſucceſs of his 
ſchemes, which had alfo led him into a 
love of the bottle. When we really 
love a perſon, we are apt to find ex- 
cuſes for their faults : but when they 
are loſt to us, we wonder at ourſelves 
for ever having been offended, Mr. 
Hume ſays, ** nothing endears a friend 
ſo much as ſorrow for his death.” I am 
apt to believe (in too many inſtances 
ir the preſent age) that the pleaſure of 
a huſband, or wife's company, has not 
ſo powerful an influence, 

As ſoon as Mrs. Roſs had reaſon to 
conclude ſhe had buricd every friend 
with her huſband, or that they had been 


annexed to the deeds of the eſtate ſhe 
| '. had 
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had been obliged to ſell, to prevent 
preſcription, ſhe had Her ſon returned 
heir to his father; and, upon that retour, 
applied for a charter, in order to keep 
open his claim on the other eſtate, as it 
was not in her power to go to law. Af- 
ter which ſhe would inſtantly have left 
Edinburgh, being greatly diſguſted 
with her relation ; but her ſon being at 
the univerſity there, ſhe would not 
withdraw him from it, and could not 
afford to board him elſewhere. This 
obſtacle was ſoon removed; he diſap- 
peared, and wrote her a letter, that 
from knowing the difficulty of her fitua- 
tion, he reproached himſelf for having 
been ſo long a burthen to her, and had 
left her; that nothing ſhould ever efface 
from his ſoul, the virtuous impreſſions 
ſhe had given him; and that he deſ- 
paired not of ſucceſs in the world; fer 


that as it was his ſtrongeſt defire, ſo his 
every 
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every endeavour ſhould be exerted to 
ſnatch from indigence a reſpectable pa- 
rent, and to place her in a ſituation worthy 
of her. I will not pretend to deſcribe 
the emotions of her mind in reading this 
letter; they only who are mothers, can 
perhaps judge of them. She had kept 
up a conſtant correſpondence with Lady 
Filmer, and immediately wrote to her 
an account of her ſituation; expreſſing 
a deſire ſhe might board in ſome ſober 
family in her neighbourhood. The 
firſt natural impulſe of a diſtreſſed heart, 
often points the beſt alleviation : ſhe had 
an anſwer by return of the poſt, infiſting 
on her inſtantly leaving a place where 
ſhe had been treated unworthily, and 
coming to her. This kind invitation ſhe 
accepted ; and was met at London, by 
Lady Filmer, who carried her to Filmer- 


Place. Mrs. Roſs, in the beginning of 
this 
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this narrative, had been with her Ladyſhip 
five years, and happy, though in a de- 
pendent ſtate, as ſne knew her friend's 
ſincerity; and that ſhe was governed in 
her actions by ſuch immutable principles, 
as made her ncver change her ſenti— 
ments, being one of theſe fine diſpoſi- 
tions, that are formed to draw their hap- 
pineſs from every object around them: 
her noble, and ſublime ſelf love, reliſn- 
ed nothing with more ſatisfaction than 
the being uſeful to her friends; and 
any perſon's boldneſs in requiring her 
ſervices a ſecond time, rewarded her 
firſt kindneſs, As a generous mind de- 
lights in conferring favours, ſo an irge- 
nuous and grateful heart 1s ſuperior to 
falſe ſhame in accepting them. 

Mrs. Roſs, however, felt great unea— 
ſineſs on her ſon's acount : having never 
heard from him, But Lady Filmer led 


her 
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her mind to ſuch objects as alone could 
ſecure to her ſatisfaction. © Could you, 
my dear Mrs. Roſs, ſaid ſhe, flatter 
yourſelf with the hopes of finding this 
world the place of your repoſe ? awake 
from your error! the happieſt of mor- 
tals is he who has the feweſt miſeries, 
at leaſt in human conſideration ; religion, 
indeed, when it is truly prevalent, may 
have power to diſſipate every cloud, 
What can befall us which is not fore- 
ſeen, 0:dained, directed, by a wile and 
mercitul Providence ? This, when you 
recollect, will be the origin of your 
peace, which will never be diſturbed, 
but when you ſhall ſeck for conſolation, 
and a remedy, in philoſophy or hunian 
reaſon. There 1s nothing on carth, 
but the loſs of virtue, which may zo be 
lamented tco much. Friendſhip, love, 
and duty have their bounds, and of 


Con- 
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conſequence, the ſorrow which is occa- 
fioned by each, ſhould be limited. 

With this excellent advice from La- 
dy Filmer to Mrs. Roſs; I conclude my 
letter. I ever am, dear Madam, 


molt affectionately yours, 


* 
ELIZzZ ADE CRul. 
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From the Same to the Same. 


DEAR MADAM, 
As in my laſt, I acquainted you with 
the plan Lady Filmer adopted with 
Lady So hia, I ſhall here acquaint you 
with that which the followed in the edu- 


cation 
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cation of Lady Harriet, She had re- 
ceived all the inſtructions of a board- 
ing-ſchool in common with her ſiſter ; 
excluſive of which Lady Filmer, either 
perſonally or by letters, had inſtructed 
her in the ſciences. She firſt explained 
to her chronology, and its technical 
terms ; ſhe then wrote a ſhort abſtract 
of the Jewiſh Hiſtory, from the creation 
of the world, to the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem: and then an account of the 
four ancient monarchies, from their 
origin, to the diviſion of the Roman 
Empire; and ſo on to the tranſlation 
of the Imperial ſeat to Conſtantinople : 
to this ſhe added a ſhort account of 
the other Aborigines of the earth, ſuch 
as the Celtes, Scythians, Chineſe, 
Egyptians, Phœnicians, Carthaginians, 
Teutonics, and other nations of whom 
any account has been handed down to 

US» 
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us. She allo wrote a ſhort ſketch of the 
middle ages under the Eaſtern and Wel 
tern empires ; together with a hiſtory of 
the Caliphs, Saracens, and Mahome- 
tans, and their irruptions, &c. from the 
reign of Conſtantine to the reſtoration of 
the Weſtern Empire, by Charles the 
Great; and proceeded to the extinction 


.of that family, She then gave her an 
account of the preſent ſtate of the em- 


pires, kingdoms, and republics of the 
earth, and of all the alterations the- 
have undergone; and aſterwards in- 
ſtructed her by the ſame means, in the 
hiſtory of the Germanic Empire: of 
Ecclefiaſtical Hiſtory, &c. She divided 
the Hiſtory of England into four pe- | 
riods, very different with regard to their 


duration, but almoſt of equal impor- 
tance, The firſt is from the ecarlieſt 
ac- 
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accounts of the country, to its conqueſt 
by the Saxons : the ſecond, from that 
ra to that of the Norman Conquerors ; 
the third, from thence to the alteration 
of the conſtitution by the beheading of 
King Charles I. the laſt contains thoſe 
tranſactions which have paſſed fince that 
time. To conſider the firſt with ac- 
curacy, ſhe told her, belongs to the 
philoſopher : the ſecond and the third 
are more immediately the buſineſs of 
thoſe who would underſtand the grounds 
of our conſtitution, which is the proper 
buſineſs of a legiſlator : the laſt, ot ſuch 
as would be acquainted with the con- 
nections and relations in which we ſtand 
with regard to our neighbours on the 
continent; and our foreign and domeſ- 
tic trade: that is, in other words, of 
the politician and the merchant. She 
informed Lady Harriet, how the power 
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of England and France had been 
changed in a few centuries : that they 
had been then very different from what 
they arc at preſent, as the French 
monarchs, under the reign of Hugh 
Caper, in 987, bad but an inconſider— 
able tract of territory; the greateſt part 
of the kingdom being enjoyed by in- 
dependent princes, whoſe poſſeſſions 
were gradually united to the crown, 
And though Henry II. conquered Ire- 
land, Wales was not united to England 
till the reign of Edward I. nor was 
| Scotland till that of James I. So that 
both kingdoms are (ſaid to be) more 
powerful than ever *. The hiſtory of 
Scotland ſhe allo divided into four pe- 
riods ; the firſt reaching from the origin 
of the monarchy to the reign of Ken- 
neth II. the ſecond ſrom Kenneth's 


* This ſentiment however, is very juſtly diſputed. 
| CON- 
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conqueſt of the Picts, to the death of 
Alexander III. the third extends to the 
death of James V. the laſt from thence 
to the acceſhon of James VI. to the 
crown of England. The firſt period is 
the reian of pure fable and conjecture. 
Truth dawns in the ſecond, but ſtill 
merits no particular or laborious en- 
quiry. In the thud period, the hiſtory 
of Scotland becomes more authentic : 
not only are events related, but their 
courſes and effects explained ; the cha- 
racters of the actors arc diſplayed; the 
manners of the age deſcribed; the revo- 
jutions in the conſtitution pointed out: 
and here every Scotſman ſhould begin 
to ſtudy the hiſtory of his own country, 
Daring the fourth period, the affairs of 
Scotland were ſo mingled with thoſe of 
other nations, its ſituation in the po» 
litical ſtate of Europe was fo important, 
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its influence on the operations of the 
neighbouring kingdoms was fo viſible, 
that its hiſtory becomes an object of at- 
tention to foreigners ; and, without ſome 
knowledge of the various and extracr- 
dinary revolutions which happened there, 
they cannot form a juſt notion either of 
the moſt illuſtrious events, or of the 
characters of the moſt diſtinguiſhed per- 
ſonages in the ſixteenth century. The 
hiſtory of Ireland ſhe divided into three 
parts: the firſt begins with the eſtab- 
liſnment of the Scoto-Mileſians in that 
kingdom, and extends to the fitth cen- 
rury, when the Iriſh firſt began to re- 
nounce the pagan idolatry ; the ſecond 
begins at the riſe of chriſtianity, and 
comprehends ſeven centuries, ending 
about the year 1200: the third contains 
the more circumſtantial rclations of the 


different irruptions of the Engliſh, their 
eſta- 
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eſtabliſhment on that iſland, and, in 
ſhort, all the remarkable tranſactions 
that have happened, down to theſe 
times. Lady Filmer had taught Lady 
Harriet, the principles of geography, 
and the uſe of the different ſorts of 
maps and charts, ancient and modern : 
the inſtructed her likewiſe in genealogy, 
in rhetoric : ſhe pointed out to her the 
method of obtaining a correct ſtyle, 
but more particularly in the compoſing 
of Engliſh, French, and Italian letters. 
Words, ſhe obſerved, ought to be placed 
in ſuch a manner, as not to ſhock the 
ear with jarring ſounds; that ſhe muſt 
be upon her guard againſt monoſyl- 
lables; muſt oblerve a reaſonable limit 
in her periods, never exceeding the 
uſual power of the breath, to utter with 
eaſe ; which may be about fix of our 
heroic verſes: that ſhe muſt ſeldom let 

N 3 two, 
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two, never three, of this extent ſucceed 
each other : that ſhe muſt avoid no leſs 
the contrary extreme, of ſhort ſentences, 
which are unmuſical, harſh, and abrupt; 
and cautioned her not to ſtring many of 
theſe together; for that diſcourſe, or 
writing, is mbſt agreeabie to the car, 
when long and ſhort ſentences are pro— 
perly intermixed. She recommended 
particularly to Lady Harriet, the Ety- 
mological Dictionary of Monſieur Me- 
nage, as neceſſary for underſtanding the 
words and orthography of the French 
language. It were to be wiſhed, there 
were dictionaries of this ſort compiled 
for the different idioms of countries. 
It was probably with this view, a very 
ingenious author compiled a dictionary, 
without which it would have been im- 
poſſible to unravel the beauties of his 
own works: which would otherwiſe 

have 
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have remained (to the loſs of mankind) 
loi pid, frozen, and congealed. 

In the hours of relaxation, Lady Fil- 
wer made Lady Harriet read ſome of 
the beft poets and orators, ancient and 
modern, to improve her taſte : ſhe alſo 
informed hcr of the nature of antiquities, 
medals, and other ornamental parts of 
learning, at leaſt fo far, that ſhe might 
not be ignorant of them : and purchaſed 
tor her Mr. Jennings's Introduction to 
the Knowledge of Medals, which is 

reckoncd a ſenfible and judicious trea- 
tiſe; in which the elements of medallic 
knowledge are laid down without af— 
fectation, or any uſeleſs diſplay of eru- 
dition: it contains the hiſtory of 
medals; their matter, ſize, and ſhape; 
the orders into which they are diſtin- 
guiſhed ; their impreſſion and form, and 
their values and uſe. The Tyro in an- 
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tiquitie may here find a valuable in- 
troduction to that province of knowledge 
which relates to medals and coins; and 
the profound antiquary may learn to 
be more ſparing of conjecture, and to 
form his ideas upon the principles of 
rcaſon and common ſenſe. Lady Filmer 
alſo uſed to amuſe Lady Harriet with 
Dr. Stukeley's Medallic Hiſtory of Ca- 
rauſius, emperor in Britain: the events 
in the ſeven years reign of Carauſius, are 
there deduced from three hundred and 
ten coins of this emperor, in which 1s 
delineated their religious ceremonies, 
&c. He lays it down as a maxim, 
that every legend of a medal alluded to 
religion, ſacrifices, public ſpectacles, 
ſacred tranſactions, deities, the animals 
uſed for offerings ; and all thoſe things 
are well illuſtrated in the Roman ca- 
lendar annexed, which he is ſaid to 

have 
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have much improved, by adding the 
days of triumph, and other particulars. 
* A cabinet of medals, Lady Filmer 
told her, is a body of hiſtory, as con- 
firming ſuch paſſages as are true in old 
authors, in ſettling ſuch as are told 
after different manners, and in reading 
ſuch as have been omitted: they are 
alſo a great help to chronology, as they 
do not only ſhow the actions of the 
emperor, but at the ſame time, mark 
out the year in which they were per- 
formed. It having been the wiſdom of the 
greateſt and moſt polite nations in the 
world, to deliver down to poſterity the 
exploits of the greateſt generals and 
ſtateſmen of their times. The moſt 
common expedient was that of medals. 
Is it not to be regretted, that as no 


nation in Europe has, of late years, 
ex- 
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excelled our own, in the arts of peace 
and war, that they are not thus per- 
petuated ? Mr. Bizot, tell us in his 
Hiſtoire Metallique, that our neighbours 
the Dutch, though a rude unpolite peo- 
ple, have excelled us in this particular, 
Every great action by ſea or land, every 
honourable peace which has been made 
by them for the good of their country, 
has added a coin to the cabinets of the 
curious. 

But every thing, my dear child, ſaid 
ſhe, in its exceſs is ridiculous : I would 
not, obſerves an elegant writer, be better 
acquainted with the faces of the Anto- 
nines, than with thoſe of our own kings; 
and I would preter my money in pounds 
ſlerling, to a ſum in ſeſterces. But to 
poſſeſs a ſentimental facility of being 
moved by what is excellent in any art, 

and 
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and to be able to ſignify it to cthers, 
will ſurely add to the other graces an 
amiable woman may have. 

Taſte takes in a very large compaſs, 
it endues the mind with penetration, 
and exhibits to us at once, not only 
the exterior parts, but the very eflence 
of things, without calling the reaſoning 
tacultics at all to our aſhſtance.—In my 
opinion ſaid ſhe, tafte reſults from a 
very delicate ſenſation of the heart, and 
a juſt turn of the mind. She who 
enjoys it, and cultivatcs a competent 
knowledge of the polite arts, may 
be ſaid to poſſeſs another ſenſe, and will 
therefore add to her own happineſs ; 
while it marks to cthers a ſuperior cdu- 
cation, an enlightened mind, and ex- 
quiſite feelings. If a woman ſhould not 
even have taſte, as it is the gift of Hea- 


ven, it will by no means excuſe her 1g- 
norance. 
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norance. Want of information proceeds 
from indolence and a vulgar mind *, As 
much of life muſt be paſſed in affairs 
conſiderable only by their frequent oc- 
currences, and much of the pleaſure 
our condition allows muſt be produced 
by giving elegance to trifles, it is neceſ- 
ſary for us to acquire ſuch accompliſh- 
ments as are proper, in the intercourſe 
of ſociety, to render us intereſting or 
pleaſing companions. It is thought the 
Bona Dei of the Romans was nothing 
more than the goddeſs of Taſte. La- 
dies alone were admitted into her myſ- 
teries : the natural indelicacy of the 
ſtronger ſex ſeems to countenance this 
opinion. Women in general are allowed 


„ Barnaroti, wrote a ſeries of comedies called La 
Fiera, or the Fais, by which ke ſupphed the Acade- 
micians della Craſca with the terms of arts and ma- 
nufactures. It may be neceſſary to know theſe, 
though we ſhould be ſparing in the uſe of them. 


ro 
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to have much ſtronger, and more exqui- 
ſite ſenſations than men: and a frequent 
intercourſe with the female ſex, and a 
thorough acquaintance with their charms 
and virtues, are eſſential requiſites to 
form a man of taſte. A ſenſible woman, 
continued Lady Filmer, who has a taſte 
in the ſciences, will join ſuch a happy 
propriety in the uſe of them, as will be 
ſufficient to excite the admiration of 
others, even while ſhe diſcreetly covers 
her knowledge with a gentle veil: and 
while ſhe is adorned with all the graces 
of her ſex, and can think deeply, e coll 
Hume nothing, having always a facility 
of temper, a preſence of mind, and an 
caſe of manner, which will make her 
deepeſt reaſoning appear to be the reſult 
of nature. Let us, my dear child, ſaid 
ſhe, reſign the myſtery of technical 
terms to the men, by which their 7gn0- 


rance 
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rance is ſometimes diſyuijed and their 
knozoiedze frequently diſoraced. There 
cannot be a greater abuſe of language 
than to make uſe of words to which we 
have no fixed, no determinate ideas, I 
make it a rule never to give my aflent 
or negative to a propoſition, till I am 
acquainted with the terms of it. To 
ſimplify expreſſion, is always the effect 
of the deepeſt knowledge. and cleareſt 
diſcernment. Let us alſo avoid all kinds 
of affectation: when once people quit 
the direction of nature, they know not 
where to ſtop, and continually expoſe 
themſelves by the moſt abſurd extremes. 
This ariſes from an ill-governed con- 
ſciouſneſs, which when we ſee creep 
into worthy minds, we fiacerely lament. 
And it is to be regretted, the ambition 
of having ſuperior ſenſibility and parts, 


diſpoſe the affected lovers of arts to re- 
ceive 
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ccive rapture at one time, and commu- 
nicate it at another, They firſt impoſe 
upon hemfelves, ard then on others. 

A perſon of real talle poſſeſſes all his 
ſenſes in the manner beſt adopted to 
receive the impreſſion of every true plea- 
ſure, which Providence has ſcattered 
with a liberal hand for the delight of his 
creatures. There is nothing intrinſically 
beautiful, that does not furniſh him 
with a perpetual delight : in a word, 
the avenues of his mind are open to all 
thoſe enjoyments that bring with them 
the paſſports of reaſon. It is therefore 
to be lamented, that among thoſe, to 
whom an eaſy fortune give ſufficient lei- 
ſure and opportunities for the unprove- 
ment of taſte, people of both ſexes give 
ſo little attention to it, and conſequently 
can find little amuſement in it. Nature 
gives only the ſeeds of taſte, culture 

muſt 
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muſt rear them, or they will never be- 
come a ſource of pleaſure, When 
objets of any kind are firſt preſented 
to the eye, or imagination, the ſenti— 
ment Mr. Hume, ſays, which attends 
them, is obſcure and confuſed : and the 
mind 1s, in a great meaſure, incapable 
of pronouncing concerning their merits 
or defects. But allow him to acquire 
experience in theſe objects, his feelings 
become more exact and nice; he not 
only perceives the beauties and defects 
of each part, but marks the diſtinguiſh- 
ing ſpecies of each quality, and aſſigns 
its ſuitable praiſe or blame. To be 
continually advancing in the paths of 
knowledge is one of the moſt pleaſing 
ſatisfactions of the human mind. 

Lady Filmer, alſo, adopted a particu- 
lar method with Lady Harriet, which 


contributed much to her improvement. 
She 
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She uſed frequently to ſav, diſcourſing 
is like rranſpluuting a tree, the ſucceſs 
of which is precarious : but adages, 
reſemble the ſorwwing a ſeed, which ſtrikes 
a ſurer and deeper root. In Lady Fil- 
mer's abſence, Lady Harriet wrote to 
her twice a week, on various ſubjects ; 
by which ſhe received a double advan- 
tage : it accuſtomed her to expreſs her 
thoughts with propriety; and by inquir- 
ing into the foundation of theſe max - 
ims, whether it was reaſon or example, 
ſhe diſcovercd a great number of argu- 
ments, which induced her to folliov 
that which is good, and to avoid that 
which is evil : and theſe arguments 
being the reſult of her own reflections, 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſhon on her 
mind, as ſhe was convinced of the jult- 
neſs and truth of them. Lectures on 
morality, by the inſtructors of youth, 

Vol. I. O are 
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are frequently regarded as part of their 
duty; therefore make a weaker impreſ- 
ſion on their minds, than thoſe which are 
the conſcquences of their own inquiry. 


I am, my dear Mrs. Picrpont, 


moſt affectionately 


and truly yours, 


EL.1zA DE Crvi, 


— — 2 — — 
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From Mrs. PIER PONT to the Ducheſs | 
DE CRU1. 


Liege. 
DEAR MADAM, * 


Return your Highneſs many thanks 
for the honour you have done me: 
your confidenee gives me importance 
with myſelf, I was much entertained 
with 
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with Lady Filmer's letters, and allo 
with your Highneſs's account of the 
different methods ſhe purſued with the 
ladies F : ſhe appears to me to be 
a woman of extraordinary talents, and 
alſo very deſerving of the high place ſhe 
has in your eſteem. The examplcs ſhe 
produces of feminine excellence are, to 
be ſure, very ſplendid, and I make no 
doubt of our capacities extending to any 
thing we are brought up for; but as 
in this happy period, we are protected 
and defended from invading enemies, 
vie ſhould cultivate thoſe talents more 
natural to the ſex. 

Female courage, however it may be 
raiſed by fanaticiſm, or confirmed by 
habit, can only be a faint and imper- 
fe& imitation of the manly valour, that 
diſtinguiſhes the age or country, in 
which it may be found. But although 

O 2 there 
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there may be ſome marks of imperfec- 
tion in women being naturally timid, 
yet it is owing to a cauſe worthy of 
praiſe : I mean the ſubtil and quick mo- 
tion of the ſpirits which preſently con- 
vey to the mind the images of exter- 
nal objects, and for that reaſon are eaſily 
put into diforder by them. We often 
fee men, who neither fear death nor 
any thing elſe, but they cannot be call- 
ed courageous, becauſe they apprehend 
no darger. * 

Every thing to me, loſes its charms 
when it is put out of that ſtation wherein 
nature, or, to ſpeak more properly, the 
all wiſe Creator, has placed it. A Plato 
in petticoats, or a Camilla in the field, 
are equally my averfion. Is it not in- 
verting the order of nature; an actual 
rebellion againſt Heaven? In this town, 


the huſband is Hercules with the diſtaff, 
the 
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the wife Omphale with the lion's ſkin. 


I remember a Spaniſh poet “ ſays on 
this ſubject. 


If he who conquer'd lions, 

Is by a woman conquer'd, 

What ſhame for him to be ſo weak, 
For her to be ſo fierce. 


Whenever either man or woman, 
deviates from what is more peculiar to 
their own ſex, and approaches in any 
thing too near the other, they muſt be- 
come leſs pleaſing to one another. Ariſ- 
totle, in his Politics, ſays, *The mo- 
deſty and fortitude of men, differ from 
theſe virtues in women ; for the forti- 
tude which becomes a woman, would 
be cowardice in a man; and the modeſ- 
ty which becomes a man, would be 
pertneſs in a woman.” The fable of the 
North-wind and the Sun contending to 


Lopez de Vega. 
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make the man throw off his cloak, af- 
fords an apt illuſtration of the powers of 
either ſex: the bluſtering fierceneſs of 
the former, inſtead of producing the 
effect which it expected, made the man 
but wrap himſelf up the cloſer; yet no 
ſooner did the ſun- beams play, than 
that which before protected him, be- 
came an incumbrance. Mr. Pierpont 
uſed often to depreciate the character of 
women. Lord Cheſter, (but why do 
I mention him ?) frequently anſwered 
him to this effect; „ If we conſider 
women in the light of our deareſt friends, 
are we not to protect, honour, and ca- 
reſs them, with the utmoſt love and 
tenderneſs ? but, if we regard them as 
enemies, they are a conqueſt of which a 
man ought to be aſhamed.” 

l look upon ſenſibility of heart, ſweet- 
{ nels of temper, and gentleneſs of man- 
ners, 
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ners, to be the moſt diſtinguiſhing cha- 
raCteriſtic in our ſex: if we avail our- 
ſelves of theſe, we ſhall be more power- 
ful than it we poſſeſſed the ſtrength of 
Hercules, and the oratory of Demoſt- 
henes. Lady Filmer ſays, ** That had 
women been employed in ſtate affairs 
in Great Britain, it might have been 
lucky for the nation in ſome particu- 
lars.” 1 cannot help, in ſome meaſure, 
ſubſcribing to her ladyſhip's opinion ; 
for if women had been employed in the 
capacity of the Chincſe Thinkers, we 
perhaps might never have been brought 
to ſuch extremities in America, nor 
would ſo many brave men have fallen there 
in conſequence cf our miſconduct at 
at home. Courage may throw men in- 
to the midſt of difficulties, but counſel 
and wiſdom help them to wade through 
thoſe diſficulties, which cannot be ex- 

O04 pected 
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pected rationally fo much from men as 
women, as the former too often dc- 
throne their reaſon by debauchery. I 
ama very bad politician, but as we have 
agreed to write to one another without re- 
ſerve, ro hazard every thing; I ſhall 
treely give you my opinion : perhaps 
you may fay to me iometimes what an 
weenious Frenchman ſaid in a letter to 
a triend. * Nl y a dans votre lettre une 
choſe qui ſeroit, je crois fort belles, fi 
nous Ientendions vous ct mov.” But I 
procced—The miniſtry, of late years, 
do not feem to have been poſſeſſed of 
gencral ideas, or univerſal principles, 
and have acted in conſequence of the 
molt immediate, and familiar affocia- 
tions. They indced, at leaſt ſome of 
them, have had their own points in 
view, and have attended to them with 


the utmoſt diligence, and acted ſuch a 
part 
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part as is agrceable to that patriotiſm 
they have vowed to themſelves, which 
is built on ſelf-intereſt, and cemented 
by diſſimulation. When this is the 
caſe, it naturally prevents their ideas 
from being complex. And this may 
account for their not having acquired a 
habit of comparing rapidly a number 
of objects together, and of forming a 
concluſion; by which means the action 
in conſequence becomes leſs dangerous 
and uncertain. 

Errors accumulated through many 
centuries, have never yet been expoſed 
by aſcending to general principles, nor 
has the force of acknowledged truths 
been ever oppoſed to the unbounded 
licentiouſneſs of ill directed power, 
which has ſo continually produced ſo 
many authorized examples of the moſt 


unfecling barbarity. Such was the ex- 
tirpation 
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tirpation of the poor Caribbees, an in- 
nocent and unoffending race; living in 
a ſtate of nature, hitherto unmoleſted, 
and unconſcious of offence, never dream- 
ing of impending woe. Their rights 
of inheritance had never bcen called in 
queſtion : but had there bcen a ſurmiſe 
of that nature, every treaty of peace in 
which they were included was a new 
grant to them; and a ſecurity on the 
faith of Great Britain, It has been 
urged they are a brutal, ſtupid people, 
addicted to all manner of vices : can 
we expect any thing elſe from a nation 
deprived of the Goſpel ! Let us bewail, 
but not reproach them for their mis- 
fortune; let us inſtruct them, and re- 
move their errors, and not be ſo wicked 
as to reduce them to deſpair. 

Each caſe is ours; and for the human mind 


"Tis monſtrous net to feel for all mankind. 
ARMSTROXNC, 
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In this manner, I am very apt to be- 
lieve, women would have acted if they 
had been at the helm of affairs ; hu- 
manity bclongs to the ſex. An inſtance 
of this may be produced, by obſerving 
that in Ruſſia during the reign of the 
late Empreſs Elizabeth, and the preſent 
Empreſs Catharine, no malefactor has 
been put to death. And it is more 
than probable, from the quickneſs of 
their genius, they would have pene- 
trated into the ſordid ſelfiſh views of 
thoſe, who (for their own emolument) 
by their fallacious repreſentations, in- 
duced the miniſtry (even in this age 
of economy) to expend thirty thouſand 
pounds on this expedition, excluſive of 
the continued expence of keeping troops 
there. So far J agree with Lady Filmer; 
but her Ladyſhip ſays, *“ that the 
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organs in women are of a finer texture 
than in men.” Might not this obſerva— 
tion be made an argument for the con- 
trary opinion of what ſhe advances ? 
Since the organs of the female ſex are 
of a finer texture, and more cxquiſitely 
formed, than thoſe in men; and fince, 
as ſhe has with great propriety obſerved, 
the ſoul is influenced in all her opera- 
tions by the organiſation of the body, 
will it not hence follow, that there muſt 
be ſome difference in the operations of 
the ſoul, and that women may have a 
higher degree of ſenſibility, more deli- 
cate feelings, more lively paſſions, and 
be more competent judges in matters 
of decorum and taſte, which is, as Dr. 
Akenſide finely expreſſes it, 


ſeelingly alive 
To each fine impulſe, a diſcerning ſenſe 
Of decent and ſublime, with quick diſguſt 


From 
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From things detorm'd, or diſarrang'd, as gross 
In pecies 

Will it not follow, that women, from 
the nicer conſtruction of their organs, 
may thus be better judges of propriety, 
politeneſs, clegance, and taſte, but may 
be leſs qualified for arduous under- 
takings, intricate and abſtract reaſon- 
ings, and the higher and more difh- 
cult departments of knowledge and 
ſcience? Does not fact and experience 
favour this conjecture ? 


For contemplation he, and valour formed ; 
For ſottnels ſhe, and ſweet attracting grace. 


I muſt think, women ought to keep 
their diſtance from abſtract ſciences, 
and difficult reſearches, of which the 
ſtudy may oveiburthen their underſtand- 
ing, and blunt that ſubtlety and deli- 


cacy with which they excel. 
I can- 
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cannot ſee myſelf, the neceſſity for 
our ſex being philoſophers, rhetoricians, 
hiſtorians, or poets. Our lives are too 
ſhort for every attainment : it ignorance 
is deſpicable, a ſuperfluity of falſe ſci- 
ence is a thouſand times worſe, and 
often renders a woman contemptible 
and ridiculous. 

If women's fituation is more confined, 
is it not of infinite advantange to them; 
docs it not furniſh them with more time 
to prepare themſelves for everlaſting 
happineſs, which, it is to be much 
feared, the buſineſs of the world prevents 
the men from attending to; and if the 
beſt of our ſervices are imperfect, how 
much are they to be lamented ? 

Look down, great God, witk pity's ſofteſt eye, 
On a poor breathing particle of duſt, 
His crimes forgive ; forgive his virtues too, 


Theſe ſmaller feults, kaif converts to the right. 
Night Thoughts. 


Though 
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Though Solomon's deſcription of a 
wile and good woman may be deſpiſed 
by this refined generation, yet certain it 
is, that the buſineſs of a family is the 
molt profitable and honourable ſtudy a 
woman can employ herſelf in: and is 
ſuch as will prevent her feeling that ennui 
attending fine ladies, as ſhe will have 
no time for complaint. The ordinary 
troubles of life, which to thoſe who 
have nothing elſe to think of are inſup- 
portable, will be to her leſs terrible 
than to people more engroſſed by diſſi- 
pat on, or thoſe of eaſier circumſtances ; 
for it is a certain truth, when the mind 
is divided among many cares, the 
anxiety is lighter than where there 1s 
only one to be contended with. I am 
by no means, at the ſame time, againſt 
women's informing themſelves in every 
art or ſcience, if it does not interfere 

with 
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with their more important concerns ! 


and am of opinion, that by keepirg 
company with intelligent men, our ſex 
may gain ſomething, which, embel- 
liſhed with elegance, ard ſoftened by 
modeſty, will always add dignity and 
value to female converſation But ſurely 
it would be folly to labour to gain, what 
if gained would be uſcleſs, or to waſte 
exertion upon objects unworthy of our 
notice, or that have bcen leit unattainc d 
from their ſutility. 

Whoever attempts to acquire reputa- 
tion by talents uſeleſs to ſociety, be— 
comes juſtly the object of their con- 
tempt. I am ſure your Highneſs will 
agree with me in thinking Socrates had 
great merit in withdrawing the wits 
of Greece, by his inſtiuctions and 
example, from the vain purtuits of phi— 
loſophy, to moral inquiries ; and turn- 


ing 
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ing their thoughts from ſuch ſtudies as 
were uſeleſs to ſociety, to the various 
modes of virtue and relations of life. 

To Mr. Locke, alſo, have we not 
great obligations? He lived in an age 
when learning made a ſurpriſing pro- 
greſs in every part of Europe: inſtead 
of attempting to improve natural and 
experimental philoſophy, ſubjects on 
which ſome of the greateſt men the 
world ever produced, were then en- 
gaged, he left them to inveſtigate the 
laws of the natural world, and under- 
took a new branch of ſcience. He made 
the mind of man his ſtudy, developed 
its facultics, traced the manner of their 
operations, and delivered more pro- 
found truths relating to the intellectual 
powers, and the conduct of the under- 
ſanding in the acquiſition of knowledge, 
than are to be met with in all the vo- 

Var. I. P lumes 
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lumes of antiquity. When I obſerve, 
that during the age of the greateſt acti- 
vitv, young men are confined to ſtudies, 
which are merely ſpeculative; and that 
they are afterwards ſuddenly puſhed 
into the world without the leaſt expe- 
rience ; I find it to be a practice con- 
trary both to reaſon and nature, and am 
no longer ſurpriſed fo few men are capa- 
ble of conducting themſelves with digni- 
ty and propriety through life.—I have 
always thought our ſex had a great ſu- 
periority in this reſpect. We are taught 
by experience, what they learn but im- 
perfectly from books. Moral truths are as 
certain as mathematical, It 1s as certain 
that good 15 not evil, nor evil good, as 
that a part is leſs than the whole, or that 
1 circle is not a triangle. Can any thing 
be more anaccountable, than to ſpend ſo 


* . |] . * 
much time in teaching them things which 
arc 
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are quite uſeleſs, whilſt the great art of 
accommodating themſelves to their ſitua- 
tion is quite neglected! Under a pre— 
tence of forming them for ſociety, they 
are inſtructed as if each individual were 
deſtined to ſpend his whole life in chi— 
merical ſpeculations: and for this rea- 
ſon, from ſixteen to twenty- four, I be- 
lieve that women are generallf more 
than two years. before the men ih ripe— 
neſs of underſtanding.— I am greatly 
obliged to the Duke for his advice con- 
cerning my affairs. I ſhall now give 
your Highnels an exact account of my 
ſituations, by which you will ſee the 
inefficacy of any ſteps I could take in 
that affair. 

You know I had the misfortune to be 
married at fourteen to Mr, Pierpont : 
my ſufferings with him, for ſifteen years, 


were greater than Jever communicat- 
T2 ed 
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ed to your Highneſs. I concealcd his 
faults, leſt they ſhould harden him 
againſt that ſenſe of ſhame, which I flat- 
tered myſelf might one day be the means 
of reclaiming him. 

The laſt years of his life, I was com- 
pelled ro debar myſelf the maternal 
Joy of my children's preſence ; as the 
manner in which he treated me before 
them, was ſuch, as muſt have deprived 
me of their reſpect. And your High- 
neſs knows, that parents, in order to 
preſerve their children's veneration for 
them, ſhould be very careful not to 
let them ſee, or ſuſpe& any thing in 
their own conduct, behaviour, or prin- 
ciples, which they would not approve 
of in others. The profane manner in 
which Mr. Pierpont treated all ſerious 
ſubjects, muſt inevitably have eradicat- 


cd in them every principle of virtue, 
To 
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To commit unjuſtifiable actions under 
the influence of ungovernable paſſions, 
while at the ſame time we diſapprove of 
them, is human frailty ; but to eſtabliſh 
principles for the vindication of vice, 
and to inculcate them, is ſuch an infer- 
nal effort, as muſt excite the greateſt in- 
dignation in every good and virtuous 
mind. But his unhappy courſe is run, 
and, for the firſt time in my life, in obe- 
dicnce to your Highneſs's commands, I 
paint what I ſuffered in my connection 
with him. Sir Timothy Upton, from 
whom he poſſeſſed the eſtate of Mount 
Mirtle, in Shropſhire, left it him under 
this condition, that if he or any of his 
ſucceſſors died inteſtate, it was to de- 
volve to the London Hoſpital. To that 
hoſpital it muſt go; ſor no ſollicitations 
on my part could induce him to make a 
will. In conſequence of this omiſſion, 
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as his own private affairs had bcen 
greatly involved, before his acceſſion to 
this eſtate, I find myſelf at this time, 
only in poſſeſſion of three hundred 
'ounds a year, to ſupport my family. 
But | ſhall bring up my children to a 
humble fortune, and they will be con- 
tented with it: J accuſtom my girls in 
their dreſs to a plain and prafticable 
neatneſs, and alſo to deſpile what many 
others think neceffary. And I have, a- 
bove all things, inſtructed them, it is a 
ſign of a mean and low genius, to be unea- 
ſy becauſe they cannot have ſuch a gown, 
or ſuch a cap: that a juſt underitand- 
ing always rejects exceſffive delicacy ; it 
treats little matters as little, and is not 
at all hurt by them: and that none 
deferve happincts, or indeed are capable 
of it, who make any particular ſtation a 
neceſſary ingredient. Your Highneſs 


may 
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may recollect in what dangerous fitua- 
tions Mr. Pierpont uſed to place me 
with the very man, to whom he ſut- 
pected I was partial. A virtuous mind 
may be ſurpriſe without being ſ»bdred. 
—-I ſtruggled againſt my heart, con- 
quered it, and am happy. Every thing 
we ought to do, I firmly believe we 
ſhall be enabled to do, if we ſet about 
it properly, and with cqual humility 
and truſt in God. I am convinced even 
a well-founded affection is ſurmountable, 
when we have not given it improper 
encouragement, and when the ſtruggles 
we make againſt it are ſupported by 
motives of duty. 
My huſband's conduct expoſed me to 
cenſure : but a cenſured perſon ſhould 
firſt ſeek to be jultified to herſelf, and 
give but a ſecond place to the world's 
opinion of her; and in all caſes where 
P 4 the 
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the two cannot be reconciled, to prefer 
the firſt to the laſt. If the reflections 
thrown upon her are juſt, ſhe ought 
not only to forgive them, but endea- 
vour to profit by them: if unjuſt, ſhe 
ought to deſpiſe them, and the perſon 
who makes them, ſince it would be in- 
excuſable to ſtrengthen by anger an ene- 
my, whoſe malice will be diſarmed by 
contempt. As the world judged with- 
out knowing, it was unjuſt, without of- 
tending me—bur difficult fituations oft- 
en make ſeeming occaſions for cenſure 
unavoidable : which the candid will al- 

low for, 
It is the fate of unequal unions, that 
perſons not naturally of bad diſpoſitions, 
through them often incur cenſure ; 
who, more happily yoked, wou'd be 
entitled to praiſe. 'There are qualities, 
which are quite unobſerved in one ſitua- 
tion, 
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tion, by the very people who would ad- 
mire them in another, where certain ad- 
vantageous circumſtances ſerve as glaſſes 
to aſſiſt their fight. 

At Spa, I contracted an intimate 
friendſhip with a young lady, who I af- 
terwards ſaw at the Engliſh nunnery at 
this place: ſhe made me acquainted 
with a nun, whoſe name is Chriſtini, and 
is now lady abbeſs. Were your High- 
neſs to ſee her, you would confeſs a 
nunnery was no confinement : few fe- 
male figures have ſo much beauty, or as 
much grace: there is in her counte- 
nance an expreſſion of ſweetneſs, and 
good ſenſe, which will hardly be equal- 
led in thouſands of her ſex. But the 
beauties of the mind, which beamed 
forth in her face, the ſweet ſerenity 
which enlivened the monaſtic air of ſe- 
riouſneſs, which was diffuſed over her fine 
features, entirely captivated my heart. 
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I found ſhe was in the higheſt eſteem : 
this determined me to leave my three 
girls under her care. After my hul- 
band's death, I have continued them 
there, from an œconomical ſcheme, as 
could not afford to have them ſo well 
educated at home. TI have always 
thought, that the French ladies being 
brought up in convents, where books 
are the only refuge they have from ſi— 
lence and tediouſneſs, is attended with 
the greateſt advantages to thein : and, 
as they have generally lively parts, 
they cannot fail to improve, by this 
beſt of all methods; which is rendered 
more effectual by the time ſolitude af— 
toris them to reflection what they read. 
It was an admirable reflection of Mon- 
telquicu's, * IIl ne s'agit pas de faire 
lire, (uus he) mais de fair penſer.“ 
The age young ladies are, when gene— 


rally 
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rally placed in convents, is after they 
have acquired a habit of reflection from 
being in company at home: having 
contracted ideas, they have now letfure 
to inquire into them, and to diſtinguiſh 
between true rectitude, and falſe princi- 
ples, ſanctiſied by faſhion and folly. 
This will place them above that tri- 
fling diſpofition, too common among 
young women ; which makes even youth 
ridiculous, and maturity inſignificant ; 
but old age altogether contemptible. I 
apprehend, it is for this reaſon, that the 
French ladies (in regard to intellectual 
accompliſhments) are much ſuperior to 
others, who have not had the ſame ad- 
vantages of education. The king of 
Pruſha affords an inſtance in point: 
he was certainly born with more than 
common abilities; but that he has cul- 


tivated them with greater diligence, was 
pro- 
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probably the effect of his peculiar con- 
dition (his being ſo long confined in 
priſon by his father) of that, which he 
then conſidered as cruelty and oppreſſion. 
Queen Elizabeth alſo underwent a ſe- 
vere education, and to this it was wholly 
owing the figure ſhe made afrerwards. 
You are perhaps, ſurpriſed that I 
ſhould leave my daughters at a convent, 
leſt they ſhould imbibe prejudices in fa- 
vour of the Roman catholic religion : - 
our charity is more extenſive than your's : 
do not apprehend my girls in any dan- 
ger, as you would do yours at a pro- 
teſtant ſchool, Pity is is, my dear 
friend, that different nations of the 


world, though of different perſuaſions, 
did not more than they do, confider 
themſelves the creatures of one God, the 
Sovercign of a thouſand worlds. Geo- 
graphers dividing the world into thirty 

paris, 
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parts, give us this account of them, that 
but five of thoſe thirty are chriſtians : 
and, for the reſt, fix of them are Jews, 
and Mahometan; and the remaining 
nineteen heathen. Is not this a leſſon 
to be upon ouf guard, in limiting the 
mercies of God ? It is extremely uſeful 
to go abroad ſometimes to wear off pre- 
judices. 

I know your Highneſs will pardon 
the freedom with which I write : but 
you yourſelf have acknowledged, the 
moſt violent prejudicies accompany the 
the blindeſt ignorance. There is nothing 
weak, or melancholy, or conſtrained in 
true religion—it enlarges the heart, it is 
ſimple and lovely. 

The kingdom of God, does not con- 
ſiſt in a ſcrupulous obſervation of 1/4 
punctilios, but in the exerciſe of the virtues 


proper to each man, ſtate, and vocation. 
1 ſhall 


- 
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I ſhall make vou no compliments on your 
candour. I deſire you only to delineate 
in your fancy, the ſincereſt, and moſt ar- 
dent eſſuſion of tenderneſs and triendſhip, 
and believe it ſprings from the heart or 


* 


Your Highneſs's 


affectionate, obliged, 


N. B. My girls wait impatiently for 
you Highneſs's Family Narrative.— I) 
not think of anſwering my 0c. 


END OF THE FIRST VOLUMY. 


